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BOOK THE rOXJETH. 



Gratiano. Well, keep me company but two years more, thou shalt 
not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Antonio, Farewell, I'll grow a talker. 

Oratiano. Thanks, i' faith, for silence only is commendable in a 
beat's tongue dried. 
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With moat men, aa well aa with Sindbod, or Captain Lemuel 

Gnlliver, hiun&n life consists of b. succession of venturea or 
vojages, literal or metaphorical expeditions ; though it is 
only the lack of a few such pets of my lady Fortune to dia- 
cover valleys of diamonds, or marvellous flying ialanda. But 
who has not his " travel's history," let it be prodigious as 
Munchausen's, or dull as any modem tour in the Alps or 
• Apennines I Which of uh have not our voyages, on which 
we set out, when " the tide in the afiairs of men " happens to 
serve, with more or less baltast in our hold, more or leas 
capital in money or brains to trade with, more or less of the 
breeze of hope to &n our sails ; and from which (if we escape - 
the perila of the deep) we return now and then to port with 
more or less repatation or profit 1 The first attempt is usually 
a little coasting trip to school, where we probably gfun a 
small commodity of Greek and Latin, and think we have 
made pretty good merchandise ; at least we have done aa well 
as our neighbours, which ought in reason to content ua. The 
second venture is a little more adventurous : a cruise to one 
of the &mous marts of learning, that time-honoured univer- 
sity, for instance, to which the young voyager of these pages 
— ^would he were a Jason for the reader's sake ! — is now 
careering in his hopeful argosy, ■ 

Like Blgnlon uid ricli bnrghBn oa the Sood. 

And now, if the prospect of the studious univerut; daunts 
any timorous gentle reader, filling his imagination with 
notioTiH of the endless jangling of bells, the tiresome and 
pojiili rouB routine of lectures, not omitting "the stale, flat, 
Hijil unprofitable" discourse of Commons, where punning 
takc-i rook as wit, and the dinner is often worthy of a better 
uomiMuy ; we desire and entreat of him at once to djumiM 
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from his mind all such frightful apprehensions, for with none 
of these horrors will he be visited and afflicted. We shall 
not ask him to attend a single lecture, set him to work the 
slightest problem, nor throw in his eyes the minutest grain 
of the dust of the schools ; in fact it is for none of ^ur hum- 
drum purposes our coming man has come to Cambridge. He 
has no notion of breaking his fine genius on the dull wheel of 
academic duties, and still less thought of bounding his aspi- 
rations with the winning of academic honours. He begins to 
be pricked with the spur of a loftier ambition, and to feel a 
craving within him which the glory of doubling the cube, or 
squaring the circle, will never satisfy. " Sic itur ad aatra " 
is the direction of the only road he is inclined to travel, for 
the man that is destined to have a voice in the common- 
wealth, and make a noise, and a loud one, in the world, 
necessarily soars above the curriculum of his college, and 
scorns the low spheres of the mathematicians. The points we 
are now to carry in his person are neither the Hebrew points, 
nor those of geometry, which we leave to the mediocrities 
and the multitude. We hope to make a much finer figure 
than any in Euclid ; and that is not to be done by listening 
abjectly and sheepishly when everybody is talking and 
haranguing, ranting and declaiming, or, at the very least, 
prattling and prosing round about us. In this talking world, 
(for what better definition is it possible to give of it), how is 
a man to be distinguished but by out-talking it ? It is for the 
plebeian spirits to " lend their ears," while men of nobler 
strain give tongue like Antony ; nor let it be said or insi- 
nuated that mighty talking is incompatible with mighty 
doing; for, surely, if it is true that "words are things," it 
follows, by all the rules of all the logicians from Aristotle to 
Whately, that the vulgar distinction between the man of 
words and the man of business is not to be maintained in 
solemn argument. Why, the tongue has ever been distin- 
guished and exalted above all other parts of the hxmian frame 
by the express title of " the busy member." Beyond dispute 
it is the busiest member of most Parliaments, to say noUiing 
of its activity in the country at large, when Parliament is pro- 
rogued ; or of its proverbial nimbleness in domestic discussions. 
In short, we question not but the reader is now completely 
satisfied of the truth of Gratiano's remark, that "silence is 
only commendable in a neat's tongue dried ; " and has made 

up his mind to say with Antonio, " I'll grow a talker." 
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REUBEN MEDLICOTT, 



CHAPTER I. 



DEPARTURE FOR COLLEGE. 

" One would think/' said the Vicar, " that 
nobody ever left this neighbourhood before to 
go to college." 

" I think we may safely say/' said Mr. Pig- 
widgeon, " that we never sent a young man up 
to either University with such a splendid career 
before him. I'm a plain blunt man, who say 
what I think, and don't say what I don't think. 
That forehead of his is worth ten thousand 
a year ; if it was mine, I would not exchange it 
for a dukedom." 

Mrs. M^dlicott thought of asking the apothecary 
home to dine ; he had not dined at the Vicarage, 
since he turned it into an hospital. 

Somebody else who was present inquired what 
Reuben was intended for. 

" Very little matter what he is intended for," 
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said Mr. Pigwidgeon, taking it upon him to 
reply ; " the young man is fit for anything ; 
whatever profession he chooses, we'll see him at 
the tip-top of it before he is thirty/' 

This secured Mr. Pigwidgeon the dinner. 

Mr. Pigwidgeon was a deliberate flatterer ; 
he Uved by it in part, as he Uved by administer- 
ing other less agreeable things : but the Vicar 
and his wife heard nearly the same language 
regarding Reuben from almost everybody about 
them, until it was not very wonderful that the 
mother's head was turned almost round, for it 
was as much as the father could do to keep 
his own steady. 

If Reuben's departure for school made such a 
sensation among his relations and acquaintances, 
you may conceive the excitement caused by his 
setting out for the University. The fuss that 
was made about so common-place an event was 
absolutely ridiculous. Mrs. Winning, of Sun- 
bury, gave a file champ^tre. Matthew Cox 
gave the heartiest of entertainments at his 
country-house, and made Reuben a present of 
the " Encyclopaedia Britannica." Canon Oldport, 
who was always glad of an excuse for giving a 
dinner, invited Reuben and his father to a 
remarkably jovial party of eight ; the effect of 
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■which, upon the host ■was a fit of the gout 
■which coufined him to his chair for the same 
number of weeks. Hannah Hopkins insisted 
upon every body drinking tea ■with her, and 
made one of her huge " cut-and-come-again " 
cakes for the occasion ; and it was not without 
some management Reuben escaped being en- 
cumbered with half a ton of it on his journey to 
Cambridge. Every body did something hos- 
pitable but Mr. Pigwidgeon, who pretended 
that one of his daughters had a bad attack of 
influenza. The apothecary, however, showed 
not only the greatest willingness but the greatest 
anxiety to be included himself in all the festi- 
vities of the neighbourhood, and he never 
forgave Mr. Cox for not inviting him to the 
banquet he gave in honour of Keuben. 

The object of all this interest, and the prin- 
cipal figure in these various festive scenes, was 
now nineteen ; he had attained his full gro^wth, 
not far beneath the six-foot standard ; his 
figure was still slight, but showed a tendency to 
a larger development, and his countenance was 
iiKiSt agreeable and prepossessing. His hp was 
no kinger as smooth as Hebe's, and a manly ■ 
gi-aciousness was beginning to supersede the 
abuo-st feminine softness of boyhood. Of his 
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personal advantages he was not unconscious; 
he made the most of them by a scrupulous 
attention to his toilette, and no doubt he was 
much indebted to his graceful exterior, as well 
as to the amenity of his disposition and manners, 
for the favourable impression he made wherever 
he went ; but nothing gained him so many 
admirers as his vivacity and fluency in con- 
versation. In a narrow rural circle, where few 
could talk at all, and still fewer had anything to 
talk about, a young man who could speak with 
facility for a whole evening upon twenty 
subjects in succession, was regarded as little less 
than a prodigy. As Reuben could reason with 
his father on divinity, discourse with his mother 
on metaphysics, talk agriculture with the farmers 
of Underwood, commerce with the burghers of 
the neighbouring city, not to speak of poetry 
and botany with Mary Hopkins, it is not much 
to be wondered at that he was pretty generally 
beUeved to have all human knowledge at the 
ends of his fingers. He was, in fact, laying the 
foundation in local celebrity of that wide repu- 
tation which he subsequently acquired as a 
talker of the first magnitude. Several people of 
rank in the neighbourhood who met him at 
Mrs. Winning's and Mr. Oldport's conceived the 
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highest notions of his abilities, and as to the 
mercantile men arid the farmers, they thought 
that nothing comparable to Reuben had ever 
appeared, at least since the days of Pitt, and 
freely talked of the biggest wigs in all the 
professions in connexion with his young head. 

Upon the whole, what with his handsome 
person, his engaging manners, his voluble tongue, 
the acquirements he actually possessed, and 
those his fond friends so liberally gave him 
credit for, few young men ever left the paternal 
roof for the banks of the Cam or the Isis, 
leaving behind him a more general conviction 
that everything worth winning in the world 
would be won in a canter. He left behind him 
also several living proofs of his popularity, four 
Kttle godsons all baptized by the name of 
Reuben, not only to do him honour, but with 
a prudent view to the future patronage and 
protection of so distinguished a sponsor. 

Our very reverend grandfather was still 
abroad, Rhining and Rhoning it with his young 
wife, or, notwithstanding the burning of his 
haggard, he would probably have appeared 
in person at a moment so critical to young 
MedKcott, and come handsomely down with 
some thumping lecture or discourse, on the 
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duties and studies of a young collegian. Though 
absent, however, and absent upon such engross- 
ing business as a honeymoon, he did not alto- 
gether neglect Reuben, but chalked out a course 
of reading for him, with a sort of chart appended 
to it for the entire voyage of life, all upon a 
loose scrap of paper, in the Dean's usual rough 
and hasty way of committing even his best 
considered views to writing. 

The plan was this — Reuben was first to 
devote himself doggedly to mathematics, then 
he was to obtain a fellowship, after that he was 
to be ordained ; pupils were all along to yield 
him a handsome income, but eventually he was 
to get a living ; thus between collegiate honours 
and professional advancement he was, in fact, to 
tread as nearly as possible in his grandfather's 
steps, and a ,lry ir road it was I, wealth as 
well as to reputation ; the more was the pity 
that it existed only on paper, like a Benthamite 
constitution. 

The Dean made two egregious mistakes. The 
talent for doing anything doggedly was not 
among Reuben's gifts, various as they were. 
Besides, he had no ardent passion for mathe- 
matics ; so the very foundation of his grand- 
father's scheme failed : it is to be hoped his 
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houses on Wyndham terrace were considerably 
more substantial. It might have been hard to 
have chosen a path for Reuben, in which he 
would have steadily travelled, but he was un- 
fortunate in being put in a track from which he 
was almost under a sort of necessity of wander- 
ing. Respect for his grandfather and the slip 
of paper, however, was too strong a principle 
not to govern his conduct for at least a year ; 
accordingly for about that space of time he 
cultivated algebra, trigonometry, and the conic 
sections in that sort of heartless and desultory 
way which never made any man a senior- 
wrangler. 

Towards the close of the year he began to 
grow weary of swimming against the stream, 
and had thoroughly convinced himself that he 
would never ecUpse, or even equal Newton. 
The metaphysical and moral sciences suited 
him infinitely better than the exact ones ; there 
was place in the former for the flowers that 
refused to twine with the triangles, and for the 
rainbow hues which the circles of geometry 
would have nothing to do with. Logic and 
Ethics were daughters of philosophy as well 
as Mathesis ; and fame was to be achieved 
by courting them, if not at St. John's, at least 
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beyond its walls. Reuben began already 
to despise his college for the narrowness and 
exclusiveness of its pursuits. Had the tree of 
knowledge only one branch? Was the mind 
to march only in one contracted road ? Why 
had learning so many provinces, why had the 
intellect so many faculties, why had the brain 
so many chambers, or the head organs ? How- 
ever, let the men of St. John's be as narrow 
as they pleased, was he to cramp his genius 
because they perhaps had none to be cramped ; 
was he to degrade himself into a calculating 
machine and pass the best days of his life 
extracting roots and solving equations? If 
these views had not readily occurred to his own 
mind, his friend Primrose was now at his elbow 
to suggest them strongly enough, and every 
letter from his mother tended also to confirm 
them. Mrs. Medlicott, in truth, had never much 
admired her father s ideas of a career for Reuben, 
and she had even been more hurt than she con- 
fessed at the slovenly informal way in which he 
had communicated them, upon a loose, and not 
over nice scrap of paper ; in fact, it was the 
back of his bill at an hotel in Geneva. What 
she least liked in the plan was the notion of 
Reuben grinding. Were the fine talents of her 
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son to be Tvasted in the most harassing and 
stupifying of all human occupations ? Moreover, 
she was by no means satisfied of the absolute 
necessity of (Confining Reuben to the Church 
in the choice of a profession. In fact, in common 
with most of the Dean's family, she had ceased 
to flatter herself with the hopes of the mitre. 

Mathematics having been thrown aside, a 
period followed in which Reuben seemed to Ke 
dormant, Uke a boa who has made a vigorous 
meal, and reposes for months during the process 
of digestion. 

After such vacations of his brain, Reuben 
generally surprised his friends by the develop- 
ment of a new talent ; but the talent he 
developed now was not actually new, only a 
growth and expansion of an old one. Reuben 
became a member of the Union, and entered 
into its debates and political sham battles with 
his usual industry and ardour in pursuits irrele- 
vant, or at best only collateral, to the main 
business of Ufe. He soon attained a very con- 
siderable degree of success and celebrity as a 
debater on all sides of the questions commonly 
discussed in those juvenile schools of rhetoric, 
such as the assassination of Julius Caesar, the 
public conduct of Coriolanus, and whether 
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luxury ought or ought not to be permitted by 
the lawgivers of a wise community. In the 
course of a few terms, it was surprising what 
an extraordinary command he acquired of 
tropes and metaphors, and what a capital, tell- 
ing, and brilliant speech he was able to make 
upon any given subject, without boring his 
hearers with dry facts, or fatiguing himself with 
extensive reading. He distanced his friend 
Winning many a league. Winning could do no 
more than study the question as attentively as 
his serious avocations permitted ; and as his 
oratory was bounded by the extent of his 
knowledge, he. made but a poor figure against a 
competitor whose eloquence was only the more 
copious and splendid, the less he knew about 
the real merits of what he was talking of. In 
fact, a man of less generous nature than Henry 
Winning, or of inferior understanding, would 
have been mortified at the success of a rival 
who was so much his junior as Medlicott ; but 
Winning had still his eye steadily fixed, as at 
school, upon the main chance, and only attended 
the meetings of the Debating Society to attain 
that degree of facility in public speaking which is 
essential to distinction in the profession of the 
law, though subordinate, of course, to the study 
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of the law itself. If he felt any pain at the sight 
of his fnenii's trophies, it was purely on his 
friend's account ; but he was now more econo- 
mical of his advice than he had been at Finch- 
ley, not only because Eeuben was of an age to 
think for himself, but feeling, as all sensible men 
feel, the older they grow, that advice-giving is 
in general a very presumptuous and a very 
unfruitfiil occupation. 

It was the necessary consequence of Reuben 
Medlicott's victories in this new field that he 
began soon to think that the bar was the pro- 
fession best suited to his talents ; and in this 
notion he was warmly encouraged by the 
prudent Hyacinth Primrose, who saw in our 
hero the embryo of an Erskine as clearly as he 
ever saw any result in his life not actually 
present to his senses. 

" Medlicott, you are not going to throw yoiir- 
self away on the Church 1 " said Primrose, 
one nloming after one of Reuben's triumphs in 
mock debate, — "You are not going to bury 
thoBe fi^ilendid oratorical powers of your's in a 
country curacy."' 

" As to your grandfather getting a bishopric, 
I look upon that now as perfectly chimerical," 
said Do Tabley, who was present. 
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" Whether my grandfather gets a bishopric or 
not, I shall certainly not go into the Church, 
without feeling a conscientious vocation for it," 
replied Reuben. 

" That's an additional consideration,'^ said 
Primrose. " You have no more vocation to be 
a clergyman than I have. Very few clever 
fellows have, unless when there is Church patron- 
age in the family. Men get a pastoral turn very 
early when they are bom within view of a 
couple of handsome steeples, and theu' fathers 
possess the advowsons." 

" I am not of age to be ordained yet ;" said 
Reuben, musingly ; " before that time arrives, I 
may possibly by study and reflection acquire 
the proper frame of mind/' 

" And if the frame of mind is not acquired, 
all the time passed in waiting for it will be 
thrown away.'' 

" Why that is true," said MedUcott. 

" Give the Church to the winds, my good 
fellow, that's my deUberate advice ; turn your 
talents to account, and lose no time in entering 
your name at the Temple. What do you say 
De Tabley V 

Be Tabley was busy at a cold pie, but not so 
busy as not to assent to Primrose's opinion. 
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Reuben shook his head, and desired his friends 
to recollect that he was almost penniless ; that 
his father had nothing to leave him, and that 
the bar was not a profession to yield an imme- 
diate income, even assuming success to be 
perfectly certain. 

" My dear fellow," said Primrose, " neither 
Winning nor myself has any patrimony worth 
speaking of. In nine cases out of ten, a patri- 
mony is a drag on the wheel of fortune ; it is 
true of small patrimonies, at all events.'' 

" But a man must Uve upon something before 
the fees begin to come in,'' said Reuben, arguing, 
as it were, for the Church, while he was greatly 
pleased and flattered by having the bar so 
strongly recommended to his consideration. 

" No doubt, but you forget the never-failing 
and deUghtful resource of literature ; you can 
write essays for the magazines, criticisms for the 
reviews, articles for the newspapers — there are 
the annuals, quarterlies, monthlies, weekUes, 
and daiUes, all before you — in fact, you may 
make a Kttle fortune with your pen, attendant 
the great one which you will afterwards make 
with your tongue. Recollect, too, that very 
Uttle law will serve with eloquence rare as 
yours. Men get to the top of the wheel in these 
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days much quicker by the tongue than the 
brains. The tongue is the substantial dish, the 
brains are only the garnish.'^ 

" Tongue and brains must have been a 
strange dish/' said De Tabley ; " I suppose it 
was a favourite one in Goldsmith's time.'' 

Reuben smiled at De Tabley's incidental bit 
of gastronomy, and then said he thought there 
was a good deal of sense in the plan Primrose 
suggested. 

" And it has this great advantage," continued 
Hyacinth, " that supposing the law to fail after 
all—" 

" You have literature still at your back — '^ 

" Exactly — two strings to your bow — decide 
for the bar, my boy ; if our road will not be 
quite as short as Winning's, at least it will be 
twice as flowery, and twice as enjoyable." 

De Tabley was again appealed to, and per- 
fectly concurred with Primrose's views, adding, 
however, that he only dissuaded Reuben from 
the Church, because there was no prospect of 
Dean Wyndham being a bishop ; " for," added 
he, " my own opinion of the summum bonum, is 
a good living ; which if a man can obtain, it 
must be his own fault if he does not keep a 
good kitchen, and a good cellar. I see no 
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reason why he should not have a good Ubrary 
also." 

" In the third place," said Primrose. 

Many more conversations of the like nature 
tended rapidly to unsettle the views with which 
Reuben had arrived at Cambridge ; but the 
question was too serious to be decided by the 
judgment of Primrose and De Tabley, or even of 
" the young man eloquent" himself, who, indeed, 
never contemplated upon this or any other 
occasion, flying abruptly or rebeUiously in the 
face of his nearest friends and relatives, particu- 
larly his grandfather, the object of his earliest 
admiration and respect 

" Write to your father — break the matter to 
him," said Primrose, after the next rhetorical 
triumph in the mimic senate. 

" I'll write to my mother," said Reuben. 
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CHAPTER II. 



HERO WORSHIP. 

He wrote to his mother accordingly, and to 
make his case in favour of the law as strong as 
possible, he accompanied the letter with two of 
his most elaborate speeches, one on Coriolanus 
and the other on the question of luxury, its 
effects on commonwealths, and whether law- 
givers ought to restrain it or not by statutes. 
The oration on luxury pleased Mrs. Medlicott 
most ; " it was so powerfully reasoned," she 
said, " and so philosophical ;*' but Doctor 
Pigwidgeon preferred the Coriolanus, without 
very accurately knowing who Coriolanus was. 

Doctor Pigwidgeon was no longer a nickname. 
He had recently obtained a Scotch degree, and 
had now a right to the title. He and his father 
were on the old footing again at the Vicarage, 
dropping in at dinner two or three times a 
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week, one or other of them, and sometimes both, 
upon the stale old pleas and pretences, which to 
be sure, as long as the object was gained, 
answered the purpose quite as well as new 
ones. As to the ladies of the family, however, 
Mrs. Medlicott kept them at bay inexorably, 
probably thinking that enough had been sacri- 
ficed to them already. 

Doctor Pigwidgeon, as we have said, preferred 
the Coriolanus. 

" Perhaps you are right, Theodore, — ^let us go 
sit in the garden, and you shall read it aloud 
to me." 

The Vicar was planting out brocoli. It waa 
not far from the usual dinner-hour, and a tapping 
was heard at the door in the hedge just before 
the reading of the speech commenced. 

" That's my dad," said Doctor Pigwidgeon, 

" Highly probable," said the Vicar, duly 
resting on his spade, and looking for the 
moment almost as sour as Tlmon in the same 
attitude. 

Young Pigwidgeon went to the door ; his 
conjecture was perfectly well founded. 

" Dinner's over," said the son jocularly to the 
father, us lie admitted him. 

"You are come in the nick of time, Mr. 
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Rgwidgeon/^ said Mrs. Medlicott, nodding to 
her never unexpected guest, the apothecary. 

" Very good of you to say so, madam, but I 
can't even sit down. I only looked in, as I was 
passing by, to inquire if the hail yesterday 
injured your wall-fruit.'' 

It would have been just the moment for 
taking the apothecary's picture. He was, 
indeed, a strange -looking animal. He was 
meagre, and would have been tall had he held 
up his head and shoulders, but he stooped so 
much that a string from his head to his heels 
would have made quite a bow of him. His 
limbs were so wandering and ill put together, 
that they seemed almost to be detached from 
his person, or as if the joints were made of 
some extremely soft gelatinous substance. This 
straggling and dropping character extended to 
his features. His eyebrows, which were grizzly 
and bushy, fell heavily over his small cunning 
eyes, which were never at rest, for he seemed 
to be always screwing and forcing them to see 
something more of everything about him than 
they were disposed to see of their own accord. 
His long, hooked nose (apparently a mere con- 
tinuation of his high forehead) almost tumbled 
into his mouth when it reached it ; the mouth 
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in turn hung, or rather wagged, upon the chin, 
and the chin was in fact a flight of china, 
descending shakily to his chest The morality 
which gave expression to this beauty was in 
unison with it. In short, the "music of his 
face," to use Byron's conceit, played an air very 
like " the Rogue's March." His attire {for he 
did not disdain " the foreign aid of ornament") 
consisted of a black suit, not very new, and 
which, like his hmbs and features, seemed con- 
nected with him by associations of much too 
loose a kind. The coat would have held two 
such apothecaries, if his match could have been 
found in England. Upon the whole, there was 
something about the man that suggested a con- 
nection with the Pays Bos of hterature, or an 
existence in the back settlements of one of the 
learned professions. If a man of letters, he 
might have passed for a suburban writing- 
master ; if connected with the Church, a parish- 
clerk or a Welch curate ; if in the medical 
department, you would hare guessed him to be, 
what in feet he was, the shabby apothecary of a 
country village. Mrs. Medlicott used sometimes 
to say handsome things of his forehead. Pos- 
sibly it was a very fine one, but so much the 
worse for the science of phrenology. 
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" We should be vfery happy, Mr. Pigwidgeon, 
if you could stay to dinner/^ said Mrs. Medlicott, 
smiling, " but I was inviting you to a banquet 
of another kind," — and she held up the paper 
that contained Reuben's thunder as if it con- 
tained the most tempting delicacy in the 
world. 

"Ah ! '' said the apothecary, advancing, 
" that's a horse of another colour." 

"And when I tell you what this is 1" added 
Mrs. MedUcott, to pique his appetite. 

As soon as the apothecary learned the nature 
of the treat that awaited him, he declared that 
he must postpone all other business to enjoy it; 
and accordingly the reading took place with due 
solemnity. 

The Vicar went on planting his brocoli. He 
said he could hear very well, but Mrs. Medlicott 
thought it was quite impossible, so (to accom- 
modate matters) Mr. Theodore Pigwidgeon 
climbed up into the fork of a pear-tree, from 
which rural rostrum his voice was easily audible 
in all parts of the garden. The apothecary seated 
himself on a rolling-stone, from which he could 
not only see his son in the tree, but the smoke 
of the kitchen chimney over it ; while the 
proud mother occupied a rustic chair right in 
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face of the doctor's perch, and the raren kept 
hovering and hopping near, aa if he too was 
interested in the question of Coriolanus. 

Between the orator and the majority of his 
critics there was not mudi difference in point of 
judgment. It would have heen hard to decide 
whether Eeuben's inflated sentences and redun- 
dant metaphors were more or less ridiculous 
than the plaudits which they drew forth from 
, everyone but the Vicar, for even the raven, 
after having heard the elder Pigwidgeon cry 
" hear, hear," half a dozen times, as if he had 
been at a parish vestry, mimicked the cry to 
admiration, and came out with "hears" in a 
manner quite parliamentary. 

Before the reading was concluded, the tidy 
maiden, who filled the oflfice of butler at the 
Vicarage, tripped forth to announce dinner. 
Mrs. Medlicott was for leaving the dinner to 
cool, and finishing the speech, but the Vicar 
shouldered his spade, and marched into the 
house with the manner of a man who disdains 
to argue a plain question which he has in his 
pciMtir practically to settle. 

As the apothecary sneaked after, we have an 
oppoiinnity of observing him in motion. If he 
loolicd more comical at one time than another. 
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it was when he walked, for he traversed the 
ground with ridiculously long strides, Hke the step- 
father in one of Hood's diverting sketches ; and 
carried his hands plunged in the pockets of his 
nether garments, as a cheap substitute for 
gloves ; keeping his eyes for the most part 
riveted upon his shoes, although neither in their 
shape nor their lustre was there anything to make 
them agreeably objects. This habit of walking 
with his eyes on the ground gave him a medi- 
tative air, and indeed Mr. Pigwidgeon was of a 
meditative turn ; but I believe the general 
subject of his meditations was the contents of 
the Vicar's pot, or whatever might happen to be 
turning on the spits of such of his neighbours 
and customers as he was wont to sponge on. 

"We are all partial," said Mrs. MedUcott, 
when the conversation returned to Reuben's 
oratory, after a tolerably smart exercise of the 
knife and fork, particularly by the apothecary 
and his son, — " We are all partial, and it is only 
natural I should, at all events, but I do think 
Reuben shows a decided talent for public speak- 
ing, — don't you think so, Mr. Pigwidgeon ? '^ 

Mr. Pigwidgeon thought that nobody could 
think anything else, after the speech he had had 
the pleasure and privilege of hearing. 
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"It is anything but surprising," proceeded 
the mother, " to find that the universal opinion 
of his college friends is, that with such talents, 
his success at the bar, if he was to go to it, 
would be beyond all question." 

The apothecary only nodded ; he did not like 
openly to go to so great a length as this along 
with Mrs. Medlicott, without having some little 
inlding of the Vicar's sentiments. 

Mrs. Medlicott saw that it was necessary to 
draw her husband out in order to prevent the 
conversation from dropping, so she asked him 
pointedly what his opinion was. 

"About what V said the Vicar. When Mrs. 
Medlicott took the trouble of informing him, all 
she got for her pains was sundry repetitions of 
the word " nonsense." 

" Nonsense ! " repeated his wife with asperity, 
" why do you say nonsense ? " 

" You wished to have my opinion," said the 
Vicar, " and I have given it to you frankly ; 
you know as well as I do that Reuben is to get 
a fellowship and take orders." 

Then there ensued a disagreeable silence for 
a few moments. 

" I must say," said the apothecary, breaking 
it, and trying to gratify the mother without 
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contradicting the father, " after the very clever 
and very eloquent speech which I had the plea- 
sure of hearing my son read before dinner, 
(and I don't think he read it badly,) nobody 
can wonder at the young man who made it 
wishing to become a lawyer, nor would it be 
surprising if he were even to feel a desire to go 
into Parliament ; on the other hand, when I 
think of what his prospects are in the other pro- 
fession, with a grandfather who must be a 
bishop sooner or later — I have no more doubt 
of it than I have of my own existence — nothing 
is more natural than that his excellent father 
should have a very strong leaning in favour of 
the Church. And if the Church is to be my 
young friend's destination, what a comfort it 
is ' to think that his oratory will not be 
thrown away there ; — on the contrary, it will 
enable him to make a fine figure in the 
pulpit." 

" That kind of thing," said the Vicar, meaning 
the specimen he had heard of his son's eloquence, 
"would do much better in the pulpit than at 
the bar, depend upon it." 

"I can't think so," said Mrs. Medlicott. 
Nor could Doctor Pigwidgeon bring himself to 
think so either. The Vicar looked as if he 
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cared very littie what Doctor Pigwidgeon 
thought on the subject. 

" I don't take it upon rae to decide the point," 
said the apothecary ; " but 111 take the liberty 
of proposing the health of my eloquent young 
friend. Let him choose what profession he 
may, he will be a credit to his parents and an 
ornament to his country." 

Mr. Pigwidgeon wanted an excuse for another 
glass of port before he took his leave, which he 
did immediately after toasting Keuben. As it 
was growing late, his son rose at the same time 
to accompany his father Lome. 

" The boy is just as fit for the bar, as he is to 
be prime minister," said Mr. Pigwidgeon senior 
to Mr. Pigwidgeon junior, as they walked home 
together, pretty well replenished with the 
Vicar's plain but excellent fare. 

" But didn't you think it a beautiful speech ?" 
said the son. 

" Bah, flummery," said the father. 

" I'm drowsy," s^d the Doctor, yawning with 
might and main. 

" So am I," said the apothecary, making the 
sn,Hic ileaionstration. 



V 
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CHAPTER III. 



MRS. MEDLICOTT HAS A LUCID INTERVAL.— A STORM 

SUCCEEDED BY A CALM. 

Mrs. Medlicott had her lucid intervals like 
other women, and in one of those which occurred 
the following day, she was providentially brought 
to see the folly of encouraging her son in the 
notions which Hyacinth Primrose and Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus had put into his head. She 
locked up Reuben's orations in a certain omnium 
gatherum press of hers which contained other 
treasures of the same kind, and wrote him one of 
the few really sensible letters which he had ever 
received from her. The Dean would never 
have heard a word of the matter if it had not 
been for Mr. Pigwidgeon's gossiping, in which, 
as usual, there was always a spice of malice, 
even when his best friends were the subject of 
his tongue. . The only excuse for the apothecary 
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was, that he was in the habit of making so free 
at table, that he never retained a very clear 
recollection of an after-dinner conversation, He 
soon noised it abroad that young Medlicott was 
to be a lawyer, contrary to his father's inclina- 
tions and against his own advice. We have 
seen that among other branches of his profession 
he was a chiropodist, in plain English a corn- 
cutter. Among his patients in that line was 
Dean Wyndham's friend and crony, Mr. Oldport, 
and it happening about this time that the Canon 
stood in need of Mr. Pigwidgeon's services, the 
apothecary drove in his gig to visit him ; 
and to beguile the time which his operations 
occupied, as well as the pain which they 
occasioned, what better could he do than to 
retail all the little parochial news he could 
collect, and it would have been strange if he 
had omitted the latest intelligence from the 
Vicarage, so likely to be interesting to a brother 
clergyman. In fact, the Canon introduced the 
subject himself by kindly inquiring for his 
friend the Vicar. 

" Medlicott's tailing into flesh, of late,'' he 
said, presenting his foot to the apothecary as 
politely as it is possible for one man to present 
another with that part of the person. 
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" He^s too heavy an eater," said Mr. Pig- 
widgeon. " You ought to caution him against 
that/' said the Canon. "So I do,^ answered 
Pigwidgeon, and so indeed perhaps he did, but 
it was altogether by precept, not at all by his 
example. 

" And how is his clever son ? I was greatly 
struck with him one day he dined with me. 
Talks a little too much, but promises to talk 
well. A little of Coleridge. Getting on well 
at the University 1 '* 

The apothecary wagged his head, and with 
aU his chins shaking together gave his patient a 
ludicrous account of Reuben's oratory, and the 
discussion to which it had given rise on the 
subject of the bar, detailing especially, and with 
many Uttle malignant exaggerations, the public 
reading in the Vicar's garden, of the great 
speech about Coriolanus, all which extremely 
diverted the Canon, who said he would have 
given a golden guinea to have been present, or 
to have had a peep over the hedge. In short, 
Mr. Pigwidgeon, partly through his blundering, 
and partly through his sycophantic eagerness to' 
make himself agreeable to his patient, no 
matter at whose cost, left the Canon under the 
impression that Mr. Medlicott was so excessively 
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weak as to be induced by the puerile effusions 
of his son in a debating society, to alter all 
his plans for the boy's career in life. From 
Mr. Oldport this intelligence spread to the Dean, 
by the roost natural channel in the world, as 
they were regular correspondents. The Dean 
happened to be near Cambridge at the time ; 
the first thing was to write a brimstone letter 
to the calumniated Vicar, and then in a tempest 
of indignation, after the true Sir Anthony 
Absolute fashion, he invaded Reuben's chambers. 
Reuben had received his mother's letter of 
remonstrance several days previously, bad 
acquiesced in her views most dutifully, and fully 
made up his mind to adhere to his original 
intentions of going into orders as soon as his 
academic r;ice was run, always provided he felt 
the proper spiritual dispositions. He wag par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the moment his grand- 
father cboRo for paying him this visit, for a 
volume of Blackstone's Commentaries which 
Primrose had lent him was lying conspicuously 
on his table, and he was actually engaged in 
Jjreparing a speech upon the feudal system, to 
be made at the next meeting of the society. 
The Dean, therefore, thought he had caught him 
igrante delicto, and never did father or grand- 
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feither, either on the stage, or in real life, deluge 
an unlucky young man with such a flood of 
abuse and invective. 

Reuben endeavoured to speak, knowing that 
in a few words he could dispel the misap- 
prehension under which the old gentleman 
was labouring; but he might as well have 
tried to gain an audience in a West-Indian 
hurricane. 

The Dean began by telling him he was no 
more fit for the law than he was to command 
the navy ; then he asked him what single 
qualification for the bar he possessed ? — ^had he 
the brain, or even the stomach, which that turbu- 
lent, laborious, and anxious profession required 'i 
No man knew better than he, the Dean, did 
what the requisites of a lawyer were. What 
private means had he to support him until there 
was the remotest likelihood of being able to 
support himself by his profession 1 A young 
fellow without a sixpence in the world ! What 
possession was he under ? Was he out of his 
senses ? Were his parents in their senses ? 
Here he snatched up the book that lay open 
on the table, and finding it was a Blackstone, 
flung it down with violence on the table, and 
resumed his tirade in a more exalted and 
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passionate tone, like " Boreas talking to AuBter," 
as Doctor Donne expresses it. 

" You want the physical qualifications, boy, I 
tell you. There's nothing of the bull-dog in 
you. Who are your advisers 1 You don't 
know yourself. Who has stuffed your head 
with this nonsense t What business have you 
in debating societies 1 Mind your mathematics. 
What's Coriolanus to you, sir ?" 

" Nothing," rephed Reuben, with a simplicity, 
which took the choleric Dean by surprise, and 
checked his violence for a moment ; but, noticing 
the papers that were strewed about, he snatched 
some of them up, and percelying at once that 
they were notes of a speech, and a speech on a 
legal subject, he blew another gale stiffer than 
before, if that had been possible. 

Eeuben acted extremely well through a scene 
in which he had a difficult part to play. After 
this first ULSUCcessftil interruption, he preserved 
a rigid but most respectful silence, (only glowing 
witli indignation when his grandfather most 
unjustly called in question his brains,) until 
tlie time for reply was fully come, and then 
ho quietly explained, what, if he had been 
suffered to explain before, would have saved 
his grandfather the trouble and physical 
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exertion of making such a hubbub about 
nothing. 

" I am glad to hear it," said the Dean, 

sitting down to rest himself, and, at the same 
time wiping his broad forehead; for he had 
talked himself into a streaming perspiration. 

Reuben showed him his mother^s letter, which 
pleased him, and he even condescended to wish 
he had seen it before he had written to the 
Vicar under his erroneous impression. 

" Who is Pigwidgeon 1 *' said the Dean. 

" Our apothecary," said Reuben. 

" He must have read your speech, or heard it 
read," said the Dean. " I made a speech about 
Coriolanus myself, when I was a freshman." 

Reuben smiled at this admission, and thought 
it not improbable ' his grandfather had made a 
speech on the feudal system also. 

" But pray, sir," he asked, eagerly, " was Mr. 
Pigwidgeon your informant V 

" He informed my informant," said his grand- 
father. 

Reuben now saw to whom he was indebted 
for this unpleasant fracas with his venerable 
relative, and he did not allow the post to leave 
Cambridge without bearing a letter to his 
father ; the effect of which was that the Vicar 
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walked into the Tillage within half an hour 
after he received it, and administered a bitter 
pill to the apothecary, in the 'form of a very 
severe rebiike for his unwarrantable violation of 
the conHdences of private life. Mrs. Medlicott 
was highly incensed also ; so that Mr. Pig- 
widgeon entirely lost the good-will of the 
Vicarage by his shabby behaviour in this affair, 
and never afterwards reinstated himself com- 
pletely. 

Reuben had never known his grandfather so 
gracious as he became, all of a sudden, on 
finding that his wishes were still as the laws of 
the Modes and Persians with his daughter and 
her husband. He insisted on Reuben dining 
with him at his hotel, and Hyacinth Primrose 
happening to drop in before he left the college, he 
extended the same civility to him. In the course 
of the day he strolled about a great deal with 
the two young men, like some redoubted peri- 
patetic philosopher with his pupils dangling 
after him. To listen reverentially to Doctor 
Wyadham, receiving everything that fell from 
his lips as if it were honey of Hjbla or gold of 
Opbir, was an iu&llible receipt for keeping him 
in good humoiir ; and it was sometimes well 
worth while to pay him this sort of homage, for 
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when he was serene and pleased with his com- 
pany, no man discoursed more instructively or 
entertainingly, and for young men his conversa- 
tion was particularly improving. On the present 
occasion, after making some excellent remarks 
upon debating societies, and balancing their 
advantages and dangers with great shrewdness 
and discrimination, he talked largely and elo- 
quently upon the profession of the law, return- 
ing in good humour to the subject which he had 
handled shortly.before in so termagant a fashion. 
His fluency, vigour, and knowledge of hfe, sur- 
prised and delighted Primrose, who was now in 
his company for the first time. The Dean 
recurred to his idea of the bull-dog, and when 
he heard that Primrose was designed for the bar, 
he hoped he had a dash of that pugnacious 
breed in him. 

"A lawyer," he repeated, "is nothing without 
it ; he wants it every day of his Kfe, either to 
bully a witness, beard a judge, wrangle with his 
brethren, or thrust his own views of the case 
down the throats of the jury." 

Primrose ventured to say that something of 
the spaniel seemed often to be a very useful 
element in the lawyer^s character, 

" The crown-lawyers, for instance," said the 
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Dean, approving of Primrose's remark ; " but 
what say you to a cross between the bull-dog 
and spaniel, perhaps that would be the best dog 
of all/' 

** I think, sir,'' said Reuben modestly, " a dog 
of that breed would make a good attorney- 
general." 

"Very well," said the Dean, poking his grand- 
son in the ribs with the end of his stick; "very 
well, indeed, — and now let us go to dinner." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEAN AT THE TABLE. 

Th^ Bean had not said a word from which it 
was possible to infer that he was not quite alone 
at Cambridge, so the astonishment of Reuben 
may be imagined when^ on entering the drawing- 
room, he found his grandmamma Blanche wait- 
ing to receive him. This totally unexpected 
meeting with his old flame, now placed in so 
singular a relation towards him, — one so utterly 
inconsistent with the slightest remnant of the 
feelings which she formerly inspired (even 
making such feelings absolutely ridiculous) — 
might well have fluttered a less susceptible 
young man than Reuben Medlicott. This was 
his first meeting with Blanche sincQ she made 
her strange marriage ; indeed since the day he 
left that unfortunate essay on shoemakers upon 
her table, in which he had but too incautiously 
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disclosed the state of his heart. Fortunately, 
the circumstances of the meeting prevented the 
embarrassment (which was in some degree 
mutual) from taking a sentimental turn. It 
was impossible to be sentimental in Dean Wynd- 
ham's company ; and the near approach of 
dinner, with the presence of Hyacinth Primrose, 
had a further tendency to place the intercourse 
between Reuben and Mrs. Wyndham at once 
upon a rational and easy foundation. In fact, 
ere dinner was announced, Reuben's agitation 
was nearly over ; and before the close of the 
evening, he was almost on the same terms with 
Blanche as he might have been with any other 
handsome young woman who had taken a fancy 
to marry the old Dean. Blanche was greatly 
improved by matrimony, but not so much in 
her person, perhaps, as in her air and manners. 
The Uttle state of the matron became her ; its 
independence and dignity had communicated 
a graceful firmness to her deportment ; and 
though she still had that soft, earnest expression 
in her eyes, there was an animation in them now 
which was no doubt due to her enlarged experi- 
ence of life, and a corresponding fi^eedom and 
spirit in her conversation, to be attributed, of 
course, to the same cause. Her style of dress 
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was altered considerably; as became the wife of 
a clergyman and dignitary of the Church, she 
was attired with extreme but most becoming 
simplicity, no longer in the gayest hues of the 
season, as when she was one of the three 
Sherries. 

Two bonnets were lying on a sofa, with 
other miscellaneous female properties, seemingly 
thrown there, because, in an hotel, the bedroom 
was probably at a considerable distance. 
Mrs. Wyndham saw Reuben's eye directed to 
the bonnets. 

" I am not the only lady of our party,'' she 
said, smiling. 

" Where's Catherine 1" cried the Dean, almost 
at the same instant. 

Reuben was alarmed, thinking that Catherine 
was in all probabiKty the eldest Miss Barsac, of 
whom he retained a disagreeable recollection. 
But his alarm was only of momentary duration, 
for the door opened, and in came the woman, 
whom of all others, next to his mother, he would 
have wished her to prove — his bountiful and 
blooming aunt Mountjoy. She had scarcely 
time to embrace him, when the Dean seized her 
arm and led her into the dining-room, through 
a door which a servant had just thrown open. 
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Primrose preseated his arm to his old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Wjndham, Probably a more agree- 
able party of five nerer met at a dinner-table. 
The Dean, no doubt, talked more than his 
share ; but as he eat more than his share also, 
he left the rest considerable opportunities of 
conversing, and they were not neglected. 
Reuben, seated between his pretty grandmother 
and his charming aunt, from both of whom he 
had been so long separated, basking in the 
Dean's capricious favour, and with the most 
intimate and most brilliant of his university 
friends near him, coidd not have been much 
happier had he been at a feast of nectar and 
ambrosia in one of the Islands of the Blest. He 
appeared indeed that day to great advantage, 
confirmed the opinion of his talents which 
almost everybody was disposed to entertain, and 
pleased Mrs. Mountjoy ao very much, that, 
although she was not in the habit of writing to 
her sister, she could not refrain the next day 
from doing so, for the pleasure of letting her 
know what she thought of her nephew, what 
a splendid future she predicted for him, and what 
an engaging young man he already was. 

Mrs. Mountjoy was one of those women of 
whom it is impossible to speak in too flattering 
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terms — impossible to think of without wishing 
to be near them — impossible to sit beside without 
extreme danger of falling in love with, unless, 
like Reuben, you happened to be a nephew, 
which alters the matter. Her beauties were 
ample, and her heart was large in proportion. 
In short, she was an angel all but the wings ; 
and a stout pair of pinions it would have taken 
to have borne a seraph of her proportions 
through the empyrean. 

The Dean, though he seemed sometimes to 
forget himself, and treat Blanche on the footing 
of a child, patting her on the head, or chucking 
her under the chin, was manifestly influenced by 
her, and very much to his advantage, in more 
ways than one. Reuben could see at a glance that 
his grandfether was wonderfiilly softened since 
the period when he knocked the boys about at 
Mr,. BTsac's evening partie. ; »ad li amt pri- 
vately informed him that though she attributed 
the change partly to the society of his young 
wife, she considered it still more owing to the im- 
provement of his circumstances by the addition 
of Blanche's fortune, and to a temporary 
withdrawal from his building speculations, by 
which he had burnt his fingers so severely. 
This was a mere conjecture of his daughter's, 
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and not very well founded, as we shall soon 
have occasion to know. 

" But hush, the Dean is talking, and we must 
listen, my dear,^^ said Mrs. Mountjoy, stopping 
in the midst of her domestic explanations. 

The Dean was talking of fluency as a result 
and a symptom of shallowness. "Pull men,^' 
he said, " are seldom fluent. They are eloquent, 
but eloquence and fluency are different things. 
Young men discourse fluently in proportion to 
their ignorance, not to their knowledge, of a 
subject. There is no more worthless or more 
dangerous acquirement than eloquence in the 
vulgar sense of the word. Bruce remarked of 
the Abyssinians, * that they were all orators,^ 
* as indeed,* he adds, ^ are most barbarians.' 
The observation is extremely appKcable to an 
unfortunate country not a thousand miles off^, 
with which we are very closely connected. I 
have always thought the great misfortune of 
that country was that when the family of the 
Shallows settled there, the family of Master 
Silence did not accompany them.'* 

All laughed — Primrose was particularly 
amused by this fancy of the Dean's, and said he 
had no notion so much about Ireland was to be 
learned from Shakspeare. 
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" His plays are fiill of Irish characters," said 
the Dean. " What do you say of such swag- 
gering poltroons as Pistol and Parolles, or that 
facetious, foul-mouthed blusterer, Thersites ? 
Are they not Irish to the back-bone ? Can^t 
you fancy Pistol member for Limerick, and 
Thersites representing the city of DubUn ? ^' 

"But, sir,*' said Reuben, "speaking of 
Homer's Thersites, is not that a very eflFective 
speech which he makes in the first book of the 
Ihad?" 

"Very eflFective," muttered the Dean, "but 
only in bringing down the staflF of Ulysses 
upoft the speaker's shoulders. Homer makes 
Thersites the representative of talent without 
worth, eloquence without character. Pope 
well observes that had Ulysses made the same 
speech, the troops would have sailed that 
night for Greece. Character is to an individual 
what position is to a general. The world asks 
who a man is before it gives him an audience, 
or at least before it hears him a second time. We 
must not only take thought what we say, but 
from whence we say it. Even in society, the 
prosperity of a jest depends upon the considera- 
tion of the man who makes it, often upon his 
place at the table. Young men ought to reflect 
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upon this, and take more pains to make them- 
selves respected than admired.'^ 

Primrose tried to draw out the Dean on the 
question of Catholic Emancipation, but upon 
that subject he was reserved, and what he did 
say was oracular and ambiguous. He dropped 
it soon, and preferred giving an account of his 
various honeymoon expeditions, swinging him- 
self about on his chair in his original manner, 
and threatening destruction to all the glasses 
and decanters within the reach of his arms. 
His last excursion, with Blanche, had been in 
Switzerland. Primrose was amazed at the feats 
of pedestrianism performed by a man con- 
siderably upwards of sixty, and could scarcely 
believe some of them, though solemnly attested 
by his wife. One of his walks was from Lau- 
terbrunnen over the Wengern Alp, to the summit 
of the Faulhom, " no journey that of a sabbath 
day.^' Blanche accompanied him on horseback. 
She had followed him also on another great 
excursion to the glaciers of the Rhone. 

" I never saw a mountain in my life,'' said 
the Dean, '^ that I did not get to the top of it, 
if it was possiUe ; when I was first in Switzer- 
land, I was a very young man, and if I did not 
ascend Mont Blanc, it was not that the mountain 
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was SO high, but that my pockets were so low. 
The ascent is an expensive thing, for you must 
take a regiment of guides with you. Another 
passion of mine was for the sources of rivers. 
I have seen the sources of most of the great 
rivers of Europe. Had I devoted myself to it, 
I would have discovered the springs of the Nile 
long ago. I have no doubt of it.^^ 

" But you have been in Egypt, sir V' said 
Reuben. 

" Yes, but not on a matrimonial excursion. 
I went further up the Nile than any man Uving, 
and I have seen more of Palestine than any 
man living either ; I was on the top of Mount 
Sinai, which nobody in Europe has to say but 
myself In fact, there is nothing that I have 
not done in the way of travelling ; I rode every- 
thing rideable, shot everything shootable, swam 
everything swimmable, climbed everything climb- 
able, and eat everything eatable, in every country 
I visited." 

" I beheve, sir,'' said Mrs. Mountjoy, " when 
you were first married you went to Scot- 
land." 

Mrs. Mountjoy and Mrs. MedUcott were the 
Dean's daughters by his second wife ; his first 
marriage was very early in Ufe ; it bore no 
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fruit, and seemed now even to himself an 
occurrence of ancient history. 

" I was married in Scotland," said the Dean, 
in replj to his daughter's observation. 

" Not at Gretna, I hope, sir," said Hyacinth 
Primrose. 

" Not at Gretna ; all was regular ; but it 
was in Scotland, so that I took the tour of the 
Highlands. Nobody ever travelled so far north 
in Scotland as I did ; I visited every lake, all 
the islands, and from the Calton Hill to the 
loftiest peak in the country, if it was a sin to 
do homage to nature on the high places, I com- 
mitted that sin upon every one of them. But 
it is not nature we worship in such scenes, but 
the God of nature, and that is only the true 
religion. My second honeymoon I spent in 
the Pyrenees, so that there's a chain of moun- 
tains for you for every chain in which Hymen 
bound me." 

" You will take your next wife to the 
Himalayas, sir," said Blanche quietly and 
pleasantly. 

" Not further than the Andes," said the 
Dean, laughing, with a swing of one of his 
arms that knocked his glass of claret off the 
table. 
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" No/^ he added, with a vigorous sigh, never 
minding the glass, " 111 ascend no more momi- 
tains. My mountaineering days are over.'^ 

His young wife probably thought that he 
might have said his marrying days were over, 
but he cautiously confined his pledge to the 
ascent of mountains. 

" Who will say, or sing, henceforward," sg.id 
Hyacinth Primrose to his friend the foUowmg 
morning, "that — 

WintVy age and youth 
Ne'er can dwell together. 

I am heartily glad to see the Dean so happy 
with his young wife. What a fine old fellow 
he is!'' 

" Hyacinth,^' said Reuben, " you have been 
very successful in your gallery of personal 
sketches in the * Cambridge Miscellany ;' you 
ought to do my grandfather/' 

" A capital notion ; I'll do it, Reuben, but T 
must see more of him. Is there a chance of his 
asking me to dinner again 1" 

" A very good chance indeed," replied 
Reuben. 

A note fi-om Mrs. Wyndham within half an 
hour verified the prediction. The young men 
dined a second time with the Dean at his hotel, 
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and Primrose had ample opportunities of study- 
ing the subject of his intended sketch in the 
bosom of private life. Hyacinth made rapid 
way in his favour, and in the graces of 
Mrs. Mountjoy also. On his retui^i to his 
chambers he made some notes of the most 
remarkable things that fell from Doctor Wynd- 
ham. Among them was the following : — 

Primrose had ventured flatteringly to allude 
to the bishopric which had not yet been con- 
ferred upon the Dean, though so long expected 
by his family, and which, in some respects, 
would have been only a just tribute to his 
talents and character as a Churchman. 

" 111 tell you a tale of a prebend out of old 
Burton," said the Dean, " and you may apply it 
to a bishopric if you think it will fit.^' 

The company were all curiosity and attention 
to hear the story, which the Dean related 
very nearly as it may be found in Burton's 
chapter on "repulses, injuries, disgraces, and 
contempts." 

" In Moronia Pia, or Moronia Felix, I know 
not whether, nor how long since, nor in what 
cathedral-church, a fat prebend fell void. Many 
suitors were up in an instant. The first had 
rich friends and a good purse: every man 
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supposed he would carry it. The second was 
my Lord Bishop's Chaplain, in whose gift it 
was : he thought it only his due. The third 
was nobly born, and he meant to get it through 
his great relations and allies. The fourth was 
the deceased Prebendary's son : his father died 
in debt (for the prebend, as it was said,) left a 
wife and many poor children. The fifth stood 
upon fair promises which had been formerly 
made to his friends for the next preferment in 
his Lordship's gift. The sixth had married a 
kinswoman of the Bishop, and he sisnt his wife 
to sue for him. There were several more, but 
the twelfth and last was a right honest man, 
an excellent scholar, a pious minister, and a 
painful preacher ; but he had neither means 
nor money ; besides he hated such courses ; he 
could not speak for himself, neither had he any 
friends to solicit his cause, and therefore he 
made no suit, could not expect, neither did he 
hope for, or look after it. The good Bishop, 
perplexed among so many competitors, and not 
yet resolved what to do, at length of his own 
accord, mere motion, and bountiful nature, gave 
it freely to the excellent, pious scholar, altogether 
unknown to him but by fame. The news was 
no sooner pubUshed abroad, but all good 
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Students rejoiced, though some would not 
believe it, and some said it was a miracle. One 
among the rest thanked God for it, and said 
'Nunc juvat tandem Deo integro corde servire.' 
You have heard my tale of a prehend ; but, 
alas, it is hut a tale — a mere fiction ; 'twas 
never so, and never like to be." 

The Dean invited the young men again for 
the following day, but when the time came he 
had gone up to London on buaineBS, and Mrs. 
Wyndham and Mrs. Mountjoy remained to 
entertain the company. That was no difficult 
matter ; but when the day was over, Mr. Prim- 
rose had his thoughts more engaged with Mrs. 
Mountjoy than with her father ; in fact, he gave 
Reuben distinctly to understand that nothing 
could prevent his falling over head and ears in 
love with his aunt but her immediate departure 
from Cambridge. That event took place, however, 
sooner than he wished, for the Dean sent for his 
wife to join him in London, and Mrs. Mountjoy 
went up to town with her, having some law 
bvffiiness there, and intending soon to go abroad, 
for she \^■;l3 a free British widow, might go 
where she pleased, and had made up her mind 
to use lier liberty. She did not take leave of 
Reuben without the tenderest of adieus, giving 
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him many useful little hints of the kind 
that women alone can give, and making him 
at the same time such a substantial present 
as her comfortable circumstances enabled her 
to aflFord, while those of Reuben made it most 
agreeable to him to accept. As to Mr. Prim- 
rose, if she had any sentiments towards him 
beyond those which most engaging young men 
inspire upon a. short acquaintance, Mrs. Mount- 
joy kept them perfectly private, and they 
were not of a nature to alter her purpose of 
leaving England. 

Twelve months elapsed before Hyacinth exe- 
cuted his purpose of sketching the character of 
Dean Wyndham for the Gallery of Eminent 
Living Divines, in the " Cambridge Miscellany." 
Probably his admiration of Mrs. Mountjoy, 
and the desire to please her, made him take 
unusual pains with this portrait, for it was done 
with great spirit and graphic ability, and made 
a considerable noise at the University and in- 
the Uterary circles of London. The Dean was 
not long before he found out who the author 
was, and though a few of his faults were touched 
on, yet the censure was so adroitly mingled 
with praise, that upon the whole it gratified him 
extremely, and gave Primrose the first place in 
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hiB favour, of all the young men at Cambridge. 
Reuben sent it to his aunt Mountjoy at Paris, 
where it was copied into Galignani's Messenger, 
a circumstance which added to the satisfaction 
of the Dean enonnously. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A NEW EMPLOYMENT. 

But what was Reuben to do ? His grandfather 
left Cambridge without taking the thought 
or the trouble of advising or instructing him 
upon that head. In fact, the old gentleman had 
enough of business on his hands, between his 
books and his bricklayers, without taking on 
himself the office of standing counsel to his 
grandson, and the only wonder was that he 
interfered in his affairs at all, even in the hasty, 
intemperate way that has been described. 

But Reuben was too young to be left so much 
as he was, at this critical period of his life, to 
his own ingenious devices, or those of his friend 
Primrose. The Church was, in one respect, a 
most unfortunate choice for him. It left two or 
three years upon his hands, a space of time 
which it seemed impossible to fill up with mere 
theological studies, and which he was therefore 
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only too much inclined and too much encou- 
raged to fritter away in a variety of trifling and 
irrelevant pursuits. It seemed always time 
enough to sit down to study for ordination; and 
besides, imtil the time drew near, how could he 
be assured, upon anything like good grounds, 
that he was morally justified in entering a pro- 
fession which, much to his credit, he had not 
brought himself to regard in the secular way in 
which he saw it regarded by most of the men 
about him. Thus, if he put aside the law, it 
was not so much to embrace divinity in its 
stead, as to give himself up to alternate fits of 
total indolence, or activity of a not much more 
profitable kind. He did not even cultivate 
literature with the energy of Primrose, who 
acquired not only character, but money, by his 
contributions to several periodicals. Reuben 
was too fastidious, too slow, and too uncertain, 
to produce with the rapidity indispensable to a 
journalist, or the punctuality of which only an 
editor knows the importance. At several inter- 
vals during these years he tried his hand at 
grinding, not knife-grinding, but grinding the 
edges of blunt intellects. This was lucrative, 
but it pleased his father more than it did his 
mother, and he did not stick to it very long ; *in 
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&ct, he discovered (no doubt with the aid of his 
mother's spectacles) that, whatever faculties he 
might possess for sublimer things, he was " little 
better than a dunce at grinding." 

These were his own words in one of his 
letters home. The next day a letter from the 
Dean at Westbury informed him inost uncere- 
moniously, that he was nominated private 
tutor to a noble family in a northern county. 
His grandfather had settled all the preKmi- 
naries, the terms, the duties, the quando^ and 
the quid pro quo, in short everything ; Reuben 
had only to pack his portmanteau and book 
himself for Westmoreland — an obedience which 
he rendered much against the grain, though he 
was not nearly so much hurt as his mother was 
by the arbitrary faBhion in which an arrangement 
was made, in itself sufficiently distasteful. 

The life, however, which Reuben led for 
several months with his pupilsf, Lord Appleby 
and Mr. Portly, was as easy a form of existence 
as can possibly be imagined. Their father, the 
Earl of Whitehaven, was a widower, resident 
abroad; and his sons, more studious of the 
pleasures of the chase and the table, than ot 
those higher delights to which their preceptor 
would have led them, paid every attention to 
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Reuben, except attention to his lectures. They 
left him in undisturbed possession of a good 
library during the day, and when the critical 
hour of dinner arrived, they took the best 
possible care of him, initiated him in many 
mysteries of the kitchen, and for gastronomic 
reasons, never imposed on him the duty of 
carving. The only way in which Reuben found 
it practicable to instil any classical taste into 
his noble pupils was by awakening their 
curiosity on the methods of hunting and cook- 
ing in use among the ancients. They were 
equally astonished and delighted to learn that 
there existed treatises on hunting and fishing 
by Greek and Latin authors, and that Mrs. Glasse 
and Dr. Kitchiner were not without their types 
and parallels in Rome and Athens. Upon 
these topics, and upon ancient wines, they 
would even draw their tutor out, and lead him 
to expatiate at breakfast or dinner. 

When Reuben mentioned that the great 
Xenophon had written a work on sporting dogs, 
and another on horses, Iiord Appleby would 
smile, and cry " indeed !" But though there 
was an English translation of the work on horses 
in the library, he never went so fiir as to take it 
down. Mr. Portly was partial to anecdotes of 
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Apicius and LucuUus, and when Reuben told of 
those wonderful dishes of nightingales' tongues 
patronised by ancient epicures, the brothers 
invariably wondered whether there were night- 
ingales enough in their neighbourhood to make 
a pie or a fricassee. 

Reuben made no ilUberal use of his own 
tongue in Westmoreland, but there was this 
excuse for him, that he had generally to find 
talk for the whole party, particularly during the 
labours of dinner, and after the fatigues of the 
chase. It was probably now that he first 
acquired the habit of lecturing in company, and 
considering a party collected round the dinner- 
table, or a group in a drawing-room, as an 
audience which it was his proper function to 
address, entertain, or enlighten. It was now 
likewise, that he devoted himself for the first 
time systematically to the study of words and 
phrases, independently of ideas and information. 
He began to keep a MS, book in which he 
gradually accumulated a prodigious stock of 
metaphors, similes, images, allegories, tropes, 
figures, and allusions, taken fi-om every work 
that fell in his way, and classified after a plan of 
his own, so as to have them ready for use upon 
every occasion, like the arms in a magazine. 
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He made another book of quotations, marshaUed 
according to subjects, and provided with an 
index for easy reference ; nor was he content 
with any of the existing collections of synonymes, 
but commenced the formation of a very exten- 
sive one for his private purposes, so as to qualify 
himself (we may presume) to express everything 
he might possibly have to say in every form in 
which it was capable of being expressed ; no 
doubt considering it a shabby thing in a speaker 
to have but one or two suits to clothe a thought 
in, although they should happen to fit it ever so 
well, and exhibit it to the best advantage. 

Occasionally the disciples would leave their 
master for weeks together, to join a shooting- 
party in Scotland, or on some other excursion of 
pleasure. During one of these lonely intervals 
our opal-mided student devoted himself to a little 
course of reading in heraldry, a subject upon 
which the hbrary at Appleby contained some 
very quaint and rare books. 

Reuben commenced taking extracts from the 
works now at his command, originally with a 
view to illustrate the armorial bearings of the 
different English bishoprics ; but his ideas 
extended as he advanced, and before his labours 
were over, his papers contained materials for a 
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curious essay on heraldic zoology. This paper 
saw the light very soon after it was written ; 
for, happening to meet, in a neighbouring 
country-house, an officious, but apparently 
good-natured little fellow3 of the name of Griffin, 
who was an enthusiast on everything connected 
with heraldry, Reuben fell into conversation 
with him on the subject, and on mentioning 
his essay, Griffin offered to get it inserted in 
the "Gentleman's Magazine," if the author 
would entrust him with it. This Reuben 
did without hesitation, thanking him warmly 
for his kindness, a^d he very soon saw, 
by several laudatory notices in the newspapers, 
that Mr. Griffin had been as good as his 
word. The success of this essay, who actually 
benefited by it, and how shabbily the author 
was treated in the transaction, will appear in 
process of time. 

A melancholy incident terminated this 
passage of Reuben's Ufe, and made a deep 
impression upon him. He was induced one day 
to go shooting with his pupils and one or two 
other men. Reuben carried a gun, but with so 
little malice against the birds of the air, that 
after a single shot, which did no execution, he 
never loaded his piece again, but kept by the 
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side of Mr. Portly, who was a keen sportsman, 
and never so good company as when he was in 
the field. Returning late in the evening through 
a close coppice, Reuben happened to be in 
advance of his friend by a few yards, when 
hearing a shot behind him, he turned about, 
and going back some paces, found Portly 
stretched upon the ground, life almost extinct, 
having received the contents of his own gun on 
one side of his head, which was mutilated and 
shattered in the most frightful manner. He 
expired on the spot where he lay. The spectacle 
appalled Reuben indescribably ; a bloody appa- 
rition haunted his imagination for years, and for 
a considerable time not only were his spirits 
depressed, but his health sensibly aflPected. He 
left Appleby immediately after the funeral of 
his unfortunate pupil, and spent a short time 
with his parents, during which interval he was 
seen so frequently in the company of the cosy, 
fat quakeress, that people began to smile and 
gossip on the subject, although, after all, there 
might have been nothing in it. 

There occurred one incident — and one only — 
worth relating during this visit to Underwood ; 
but being of an episodical nature, we reserve it 
for a distinct chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE SERMON ON CONSCIENCE.— AN EPISODE. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Medlicott had 
frankly and pleasantly accepted a present of the 
sermon which the Dean, his father-in-law, had 
dropped into the well several years before, on 
the night before Reuben went to school, and 
the Vicar had resolved to treat his congregation 
to it the very next Sunday. This resolution, 
however, he did not adhere to, being influenced 
chiefly by the integrity of his character, which 
disincUned him to deck himself with borrowed 
plumage, particularly with feathers which both 
his verdict and his judgment assured him were 
so much finer than his own. On several occa- 
sions subsequently, however, either when he 
was lazy, or otherwise indisposed, he used to 
say to his wife on a Saturday morning, that he 
had a great mind to give the parishioners her 
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father's thunder ; but still, when the Sunday 
came, he continued to shrink from what he con- 
sidered a species of imposition ; and one of his 
own old sermons on the vices of lying and slan- 
dering, or the bad habits of picking and stealing, 
was reproduced for the twentieth time. Latterly 
the Dean's sermon had been almost forgotten, 
and lay, with some others, in a sort of omnibus 
drawer in the bed-room, amongst the Vicar's 
shirts, flannel waistcoats, and loose miscellaneous 
papers. Mrs. Medlicott often remonstrated on 
the subject of that drawer, and suggested the 
expediency of putting its contents in order, 
particularly the papers ; but the Vicar would 
shrug his shoulders and reply that they were 
quite as well arranged as the records of the 
kingdom itself; and moreover, his wife was 
open to a tvrqmquey for there were drawers and 
shelves in her own chests and wardrobes, where 
similar confusion prevailed, and from which, 
when she drew a shawl or petticoat in a hurry, 
it was no uncommon event for one of Reuben's 
schoolbooks, French exercises, or her mother's 
unfinished tract on Spartan education, to tumble 
out on the floor. On the first Saturday evening 
after Reuben's arrival, the Vicar had been 
in one of his ordinary diflBculties about a 
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sermon ; he had been too much occupied 
planting some new strawberries during the 
week, and had left himself little or no time for 
the more important duty of preparing a suitable 
discourse for the edification of his flock. 

^ I have a great mind," said he, " to read one 
of the homilies to-morrow. It is a pity they 
have fallen into disuse. Some of them are very 
fine compositions, and the worst is far better 
than any sermon I ever wrote, or ever shall 
write. '^ 

" You had better preach that sermon of my 
father's/' said Mrs. Medlicott, and Reuben agreed 
with hen 

" Perhaps so," said the Vicar ; " I had almost 
forgotten all about it'' 

" Where is it ? '^ said his wife. 

" I suppose in the drawer with the shirts," 
said the Vicar. 

Mrs. Medlicott said something to the effect, 
that the drawer in question was no place for 
her husband's sermons. 

" I don't know," he rejoined, " whether it is 
the shirts that get among the sermons, or the 
sermons among the shirts, but they have pigged 
together in the same drawer ever since I was 
married." 

VOL. n. F 
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After some more dialogue of this kind, he 
went to the drawer to look for Dean Wyndham's 
sermon, but it was not to be found. There was 
a sermon on drunkenness, which he had preached 
not many months before ; the sermon on picking 
and stealing, which he had given two Sundays 
previously ; and some other discourses on various 
moral duties, to every one of which either 
Mrs. Medlicott or Reuben had some objection 
to make. 

" Perhaps it has got into some place oi 
yours ? '* said the Vicar. 

How is that possible ?" said his wife. 
Such things have happened,'^ said the Vicar, 
" so we had better try.'^ 

Mrs. Medlicott was very averse to an ex- 
amination of her stores, for she had been severe 
on the condition of her husband^s, and was 
conscious that her own were not much better 
arranged. However, there was no help for 
it, and so her drawers in then- turn were 
submitted to scrutiny. A French dictionary 
tumbled out of a bundle of dimities upon the 
Vicar's toe in the very beginning of the search. 

" Upon my word," said he, stooping to rub 
his foot, " I am beginning to think that my 
drawers are not so very disorderly after all." 
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" The maids thrust everything into my 
shelves," said Mrs. Medlicott. 

" Careless husseys !" murmured the Vicar. 

** Well, the sermon is not here at all events/' 
said his wife, pushing the dimities back 
into the press, and turning the key rather 
brusquely. 

" We shall find it some day or another, when 
we are not looking for it," said the Vicar. " I 
suppose I must entertain them with ' the dinner 
of herbs and the stalled ox,' to-morrow." 

This was a standard discourse of Mr. Med- 
Ucott's on the text, " Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therevdth." It was really a very good plain 
sermon, and he had once indulged his pecu- 
liar vein of humour by preaching it before the 
corporation of Chichester, upon whose habits of 
good living it was a sly practical satire. 

" I don't see what better you can do," said 
Mrs. Medlicott ; and so it was settled on the 
Saturday night : but the following morning, 
when the Vicar took a clean shirt out of the 
drawer, the sermon that had gone astray turned 
up among the folds of the hnen, and was 
preached that same day to the congregation of 
Underwood. 

f2 
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The subject was the office and authority of 
conscieuce in the moral constitution of man. 

Never was a preacher more nervous through 
apprehension of being considered dull than Mr. 
Medlicott was upon this occasion, lest there 
should be anybody present capable of detecting 
and appreciating the originality and excellence 
of his discourse. In general, there was nevei' a 
less critical audience than his parishioners 
formed, or one upon whose swinish judgments 
the pearls of eloquence or learning would have 
been so completely thrown away. He scruti- 
nised them, however, upon this occasion very 
closely, and so did his wife and son, though 
Mrs. Medlicott's motive for doing so was mere 
curiosity to observe if by chance a single person 
present would be struck by the difference 
between a sermon of her father's and those 
which the congregation was in the habit of 
hearing. But not a being, in any corner of the 
little church, betrayed the slightest emotion, 
from first to last, of a nature either to alarm 
the Vicar, or to gratify the filial pride of Mrs. 
Medlicott. On the contrary, as the sermon was 
longer by about ten minutes, or rather more, 
than the ordinary standard in the parish, two 
or three of the farmers and shopkeepers were 
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obviously affected by that peculiarity, as ap- 
peared by tbeir yawning and fidgeting, and 
other symptoms of uneasy or weary listeners. 
Before the service commenced, however, both 
the Vicar and his family had made one observa- 
tion which was important. One of the principal 
proprietors in the neighbourhood was an old 
nobleman, Lord Stromness, who only came there 
occasionally, and was very little known to any- 
body, except by his personal appearance. He 
had a pew in Underwood church, and that was 
almost the only place where the Vicar had ever 
seen him : his lordship would appear there once 
or twice a -year, generally about partridge- 
I shooting ; he was in the habit of shaking hands 

with the Vicar and bowing to Mrs. Medlicott ; 
that was all they knew about Lord Stromness. 
On this occasion he had come down after the 
rising of Parliament, and attended divine ser- 
vice as udual ; but it was not his presence that 
attracted the Vicar's or Mrs. Medlicott's attention^ 
(for his lordship was no more of a critic than 
any of the farmers), but that of a stranger by 
whom his lordship was accompanied. Yet there 
was nothing at all extraordinary in the ap- 
pearance of this gentleman, either : he was a 
grave elderly man, almost clerical in his dress. 
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Mr. Medlicott merely noticed him as a stranger, 
and his wife (with her phrenological eye) because 
he possessed the recommendation of what she 
termed a highly intellectual forehead. When 
the Vicar came down from the pulpit, Lord 
Stromness paid him the usual civil attention, 
and the stranger made him a respectful obei- 
sance also. This was all that occurred. The 
old. nobleman and his friend were amongst the 
first who left the church. They had scarcely 
turned their backs before Mrs. Medlicott was 
all eagerness to find out who the strange gentle- 
man was. 

" Somebody shooting with Lord Stromness," 
said the Vicar. 

" Do inquire who he is,'* said his wife. 

"Ask the sexton,^' said the Vicar, "while I ' 
take oflF my gown.'' 

But all the sexton knew was that Lord 
Stromness had a small party of sportsmen in 
the country with him, and he presumed the 
stranger was one of the number. The following 
day, however, the Vicar met an acquaintance of 
his, who knew everything that was going on 
within twenty miles round in the sporting world, 
and who informed him that the Lord Chancellor 
was one of Lord Stromness's party, and was 
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probably the stranger who had been at church 
with him, as the description answered the 
Chancellor's person perfectly. Mrs. Medlicott 
wondered how he could have left the church 
without testifying, in some way or another, his 
admiration of the discourse he had heard. 

" It was not proUx enough to please him," 
said the Vicar. 

" Something may come of it yet,^^ said his 
wife, musingly% 

"A Crown living 1'^ cried the Vicar; "but could 
I conscientiously accept one, if it were offered me 
under such circumstances, particularly as con- 
science was the subject of the sermon V 

" Indeed, I . think you might,'' said Mrs. 
Medlicott. 

Reuben was of the opposite opinion. 

" It's a nice point," said the Vicar, " but I 
shall probably have fiiU time to consult the 
casuists, and consider it fully." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



MR. MEDLICOTT MEETS ONE WHO IS AS VERSATILE 

AS HIMSELF. 

Reuben, returning to Cambridge, found that 
Primrose was flown. Hyacinth, though he had 
been so urgent with Reuben to embrace the 
profession of the law, seemed in no great hurry 
himself to enter it, for immediately after the 
appearance of his sketch of Dean Wyndham, he 
went abroad, and pursued his travels as far as 
Florence. Mrs. Mountjoy happened to be there 
at the time, which no doubt made the fair city 
on the Amo particularly agreeable to Hyacinth ; 
it contributed, indeed, he frankly acknowledged, 
more to his contentment, than the presence of 
the Medicean goddess herself, " for which, I 
suppose," he said, in one of his letters home, " I 
shall be put down by your artists and artistic 
people as little better than a Hun." 
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Reuben was greatly scandalised (as well 
became him) at the truant life his friend was 
leading, when he ought to have been almost as 
far advanced in his profession as Henry Winning. 
Primrose, indeed, seemed now to be carrying into 
practice one of the many Uttle playful theories 
which he was in the habit of broaching from 
time to time, to exercise his wit, and lighten the 
weight of an idle hour. Among other things, 
he was wont to maintain that for rising in the 
world there was no better plan than to do nothing, 
provided you have once got a general reputation 
for talent. 

" My notion is,*' he used to argue, " that it is 
better to rest on the character one has, than 
expose it to hazard, by continually giving envy 
something to carp at. The men that succeed 
best are those who contrive to get a little clique 
about them, who cry them up not for what they 
actually do, but what they could do if they would 
only take the trouble. In those cliques, which are 
often exceedingly influential, active talent makes 
a very poor figure by the side of reputed clever- 
ness. I was once of Shakspeare^s opinion, that 
perseverance * keeps honour bright;' but of late 
I am much inclined to think that honour is in 
more danger of being suUied than burnished by 
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scouring. There are so many ways of disparaging 
anything actually done, and turning it against 
the doer. Any blockhead, for example, can 
deny one's originality, and aflSrm that he met, 
elsewhere, everything one has said or written, 
or even that he himself supplied the hints or the 
materials. If talent cannot be denied, what is 
so easy as to shake the head, and cry — 'how 
indiscreet T or come in with a 'yes, but that is 
all he can do.' But the most approved plan of all 
is, to exclaim, * Ah, if such a one (the hero of the 
clique) had handled the subject, if such a one 
had spoken, or written on such a theme ! ' On 
the whole I conclude,'' said Primrose, " that in- 
tellectual activity is more likely to injure a man 
than to serve him; I am very much disposed in 
future to be more tender of my capital than I 
have been, and live like a great many prosperous 
fellows about me, upon the interest of my 
reputation." 

This was precisely what Master Hyacinth 
seemed to be now actually doing, having for- 
tunately, beside the interest of his reputation, 
the interest of a few thousand pounds to live on. 
Reuben was pained to see his friend so volatile, 
and had serious thoughts of writing him an admo- 
nitory letter — a step which it is to be regretted 
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he did not take, as a remonstrance from him 
upon that particular subject would have certainly 
deserved a place among the curiosities of literatiu'e. 

Primrose, however, was not the only acquaint- 
ance he had who stood much in need of a 
lecture on perseverance. As he was one day 
straying in the streets of Cambridge, probably 
moralising on this very point, he remarked a 
workman on a ladder painting an inscription 
over the door of a little shop, which seemed on 
the eve of being opened in some new line 
of business. While Reuben stood watching the 
operation, the name was completed, and to his 
astonishment it was Adolphe. Almost the next 
moment he had the pleasure of meeting his 
old acquaintance of Hereford again. Adolphe 
darted out of his shop, with a cigar in his 
mouth, not much changed, except that his 
moustache was larger, and his appearance that 
of a man who had been tossing about in this 
wicked world. Reuben was very happy to see the 
French shoemaker, and shook his hand cordially. 

" Ah,^' said Adolphe, " you do not shake the 
hand like most of your countrymen ; you give 
your hand as if your heart was in it. I am 
happy to meet you again : you were always a 
kind friend to me." 
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Reuben presumed he was about to set up 
again in his former trade. 

" Ah, no I he was now in the book line : he 
had at length, after repeated trials, discovered 
the career that suited his talents and his tastes ; 
he had found in himself two passions— he loved 
literature and he loved merchandise ; the true 
career of everybody was the result of his 
passions : this was his theory, and it had made 
him what he now was, — a bookseller/' 

"Where was mademoiselle his sister? was 
she still living with Mrs. Winning T 

" No, no ; she was married, married to a 
distinguished comedian in London ; she was 
settled in the world, and had a nice house at 
Bayswater/' 

" I shall not fail to visit her whenever I go to 
town,'' said Reuben. 

"She will be proud to be visited by Mon- 
sieur." 

It was a fortunate rencontre for Adolphe. 
Reuben deserved to have had his portrait taken 
by the first sign-painter in England, and hung 
over the door of the new shop, to reward the 
extraordinary pains he took to have it opened 
with 6dat He canvassed for customers ; he 
even wrote Adolphe's advertisements for the 
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newspapers; advised him as to the stock of 
books he should purchase ; and incidentally put 
his name to one or two bills which were passed 
to the houses in Patemoster-row by which the 
orders for the books were taken. 

Mr. Medlicott was also Adolphe's first cus- 
tomer. The book was a pocket edition of the 
poetry of Milton. It was a memorable pur- 
chase. Soon applying it to its purposed use, he 
took it with him the same evening in one of his 
lonely saunterings, and the first verses that met 
his eye stung him to the quick. It was the 
beautiful sonuet " On being arrived at the age 
of twenty-three :" 

" How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deoeive the truth. 

That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

Than some more timely happy spirits endu'th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high. 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven : 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-master's eye/' 

He read a great mass of divinity for a few 
weeks following the reading of that sonnet ; he 
plunged deep into bibKcal Uterature and Church 
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history ; mastered the elements of Hebrew, and 
began to wonder at the little interest he had 
hitherto taken in sacred studies. In fact, many 
a young man is admitted to orders with a much 
scantier knowledge of divinity than Reuben 
acquired in this brief paroxysm of industry. 
During a whole fortnight he never saw his 
protegSy the bookseller, except for an hour 
occasionally in the evening, when he would drop 
into his shop, by way of relaxation, or to inquire 
how the business was prospering. On one of 
these occasions, he found the Uvely young 
Frenchman sitting on his counter, playing the 
flageolet, just as he had found him at Hereford 
in the beginning of their acquaintance, when he 
traded in shoes. Some University men came 
in while Reuben was there ; but, to his surprise, 
instead of asking for books, they inquired for 
cigars, and Adolphe suppUed their wants from 
some boxes, which Reuben had not noticed 
before. There was a little theory ready to 
account for this union of trades. The literature 
of tobacco was very curious. Reuben thought 
it was possible it might be so ; but he began to 
think, also, as he returned to his chambers, that 
his friend Adolphe was not much more constant 
to one pursuit than he was himself. 
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The three-and-twentieth anniversary of the 
nativity of Reuben came. The Vicar procured 
him a nomination to a curacy in Chichester. 
The Bishop of a neighbouring diocese, an 
excellent man, who had often been friendly to 
Mr. Medlicott, was soon to hold an ordination, 
and it was the earnest wish of Reuben's friends 
that he should seize the opportunity, and 
present himself for admission into orders. But 
now came one of his fits of languor and indeci- 
sion, unhappily much more frequent than his 
starts of energy and determination. He 
doubted the completeness of his preparation ; 
there were many points on which he had not 
yet made up his mind ; he had not examined 
himself with sufficient strictness and solemnity 
to discover whether he entertained that sincere 
desire for the pastoral office, and fitness for its 
duties, without which he had all along been 
resolved never to take the obligations of a 
clergyman upon him. In this there was some 
conscientiousness, but there was more indolence. 
The Vicar was morose ; the Dean was violent, 
as usual, and intended to write his grandson a 
philippic, but, being otherwise much occupied, 
he devolved the duty on Mrs. Wyndham, 
through whose mild medium the indignation of 
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his grandfather reached Reuben in a very 
diluted form. A pile of letters on the subject 
lay on his table from the different members of 
his family. There were two or three from his 
mother ; at first she had been disposed to blame 
him with some asperity, in common with his 
father, but her later epistles were in an altered 
tone. It appeared that she had come round to 
her son's opinion, that the delay of a year or so 
could be of Uttle consequence, as he was still so 
young a man, and could easily employ the 
interval to so much advantage in the cultivation 
of pulpit oratory. 

In the midst of all this to-do about ordina- 
tion, (for the subject made a great noise at 
Underwood, though very Uttle in the world at 
large,) Mrs. Mountjoy had returned from the 
continent, and taken lodgings in London. 
Reuben shortly after went up to town to pass 
the season with her. This was his first visit to 
the great metropolis; and his mother trusted he 
would not neglect, so good an opportunity for 
taking lessons in elocution from some of those 
experienced professors of that art, whose adver- 
tisements she had frequently observed in the 
public journals. 
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Sud». " Why, I want to be made an orator on, and to BpeAk speeches, I tell yon, 
at our meetings, about polities and peace, and addresses, and the new bridge, and 
all them kind of things." 
IboU, ''Why, with your happy talents, I should think much might be done." 
Suds, ''I am proud to hear you say so. I did speechify once at a yestry 
concerning new-lettering the church-buckets, and came off cutely enough ; and 
to say the truth, that was the thing that provoked me to go to Fewterers' Hall." 

The Orators. 
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If we were to offer advice to a reader, as Lord Shaftesbury 
has done to an author, we should begin by strenuously urging 
him to cultivate the excellent virtue of humility, so to avoid 
the too common presumption of cocking up his own little 
private opinions upon all occasions against the judgment of 
the writer, fancying if the pen had been in his own fingers 
how much better matters would have been managed, like a 
village politician pooh-poohing a cabinet minister ; or as if a 
court of Pie-poudre were to review a decree of the Court of 
Chancery. 

" God bless thee, and put meekness in thy breast, 
Love, charity, obedience, and true dnty." 

A sensible reader will take things as he finds them in the 
book in his hand, very much as a wise man makes up his 
mind to take things as they are in human life, jogging along 
with the nymph Goodhumour hanging on his arm, — the best 
companion, rely upon it, for getting through a book as well 
as for getting through the world. We do not advise the reader, 
nor anybody else, to go to school to Diogenes in his tub ; the 
seminary we do recommend is that where we were trained 
ourselves, that which was founded ages ago in Greece by that 
cheerful philosopher, who not only held, with Sir Toby, that 
''life consists of the four elements," but was much inclined 
also to Sir Andrew's opinion, that good fellowship entered 
largely into the composition, though perhaps he did not lay it 
down so broadly as the boozy knight in the inimitable play. 
Nor let it be thought that in recommending the school, of 
Democritus we would wish to see the faces of our audience 
*' wearing a imiversal grin," as that of Nature did upon the 
day of Tom Thumb's victory. The philosophy of Abdera 
consisted in the habit of looking at the sunny side of things, 
not in the idle trick of giggling like a girl, or laughing like a 
clown in a pantomime. Be as grave as you will, provided 
there is no sourness in your gravity, and you graciously receive 
what is honestly intended to please you. Let it be in chemistry 
as it may, very little, morally speaking, is to be done by the 
action of the acids. Hannibal is the only personage on record 
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who ever gamed an advantage by vinegar. If we authors are 
expected to have honey on our lips, that our periods may flow 
mellifluously, surely our readers ought to have honey in their 
hearts, that their judgments may run sweetly. Ah, that 
honey of the mind is a heavenly quality — 

'" Aerii mellis oelestia dona." 

You will not be the worse critic, if you must be of that 
quorum, for having all Hybla within you. As to write with 
bitterness is no mark of an able author, so to read with 
bitterness is as little a characteristic of the judicious reader. 
We are your hosts ; you are our guests, and we pray you to 
remember the duties, obligations, and responsibilities incum- 
bent upon you by virtue of that jovial relationship. You are 
bound to come to us with an unwrinkled brow and a bright 
eye, arraying your inner man in some festive suit made of 
cloth of sunshine, if it is to be had ; all urbanity and com- 
plaisance, proving yourself a gentle and gracious reader in 
reality, as you undoubtedly are by the forms and courtesy of 
the world of letters. Away, then, with all exceptions to our 
story, or any chapter, or subdivision of it. We pronounce 
them ill-humoured and unmannerly. If our incidents are 
objected to, we declare it frivolous and vexatious ; if anybody 
assails our characters, we call it calumny and detraction ; 
while, as to the rate of our progress, we assert our inde- 
feasible right to travel at what pace we please, whether by 
electric telegraph, or on the back of a tortoise. Nor do we 
sit here in our chair of state to answer inquisitive people, 
popping all manner of questions — our motive for this— our 
reason for that— in short, why we have written the present 
book and not a different one. Our book is our Republic, 
and we are President of it. Why, we might, if it so pleased 
us, strike a coup-de-plume, trample all human obligations under 
our feet, butcher one-half of our characters in cold blood, 
transport the residue to some equatorial swamp, producing 
only red pepper and yellow fever ; leaving our "tale half told," 
like "the story of Cambuscan bold," or that other bard who 

" broke off in the middle 
Th* adventure of the bear and fiddle ; " 

and, if the book has had any subscribers, confiscating their 
purchase-money, or picking their pockets, with a sufficient 
number of " considerations," like the estate of the plundered 
house of Orleans. 

o2 
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CHAPTER I. 



BURLINGTON GFARDENS. 

Mrs. Mountjot resided in Burlington Gardens. 
Mr. Primrose, who had also returned from 
abroad, took chambers in the Albany. 

Mrs. Mountjoy's opinion upon such a subject 
was perhaps not the best worth having ; but 
she was decidedly of opinion that Reuben had 
acted wisely in postponing, for a short time, his 
entrance into a profession so very serious as the 
Church. Possibly she took rather a secular 
view of the matter, but she thought she was 
doing her nephew a solid service in giving him 
some little insight into the gay world, before his 
entrance into a profession which, to a great 
extent, must necessarily separate him from it for 
ever. The widow was fond of the world, it must 
be owned, but it was in as unworldly a way as 
ever the world was loved in ; for she was much 
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lees anxious about enjoying its pleasures herself, 
than to make others partakers of them. 

"I can't help thinking, Mr. Primrose/' she 
said, ^' that a clergyman ought to be ac- 
quainted with life in all its yarieties, even a little 
with its pleasures and amusements, if it were 
only to enable him to form a just estimate of 
their vanity ; at the same time I am very far 
from thinking that the vainest things in this 
world are its enjoyments — at least, the only 
class of enjoyments to which I would wish to 
introduce my nephew/' 

Primrose folly concurred in this opinion, and 
pushed it further, with his usual love of paradox, 
by observing, that "he could not understand 
how a divine was to teach mankind to abjure 
the pomps and vanities of human life without 
having previously made himself perfectly master 
by experience of all that it was his duty to re- 
buke and discountenance. Of course/' he added, 
feeling that he was overstraining the point, " 1 
do not mean exactly to say, that a man ought 
to go through a formal course of dissipation to 
qualify him for the pulpit." 

" Oh, of course not," said Mrs, Mountjoy, " I 
never could have dreamed you meant any such 
thing. At all events, the kind of dissipation I 
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propose to practise and encourage, will, in my 
humble opinion, do no young man any harm. 
With your assistance I hope, whUe I remain in 
England, we shall manage to have a great many 
rational and agreeable evenings in this house." 

" We must look after Henry Winning," said 
Reuben, coming in at the moment and joining 
the conversation. 

There was no difficulty in finding Winning, 
for his chambers were now almost as well known 
at the Temple as those of his Majest/s Attorney- 
General. 

* 

The gravity of his profession sat well upon 
Reuben's first friend and steadfast protector at 
Finchley. Winning was now a fair specimen of 
the rising young lawyer. His forehead was 
broad and fair, his well-opened eye was calm 
and penetrating, his manner was frank and 
bold, his voice was remarkable for distinctness, 
strength, and volume. His room was literally 
nothing but a hollow cube full of books and 
papers. The ceiling was the only side which 
was not covered with them. His table was well 
provided with briefs, though it did not yet 
groan beneath them ; and finally he had arrived 
at the state and dignity of keeping a clerk and 
possessing an antechamber. 
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With all this, Henry Winning waS a very 
agreeable member of society, conversed with 
spirit, kept up a tolerable acquaintance with the 
current literature and events of the day, was very 
economical of bar anecdotes, and never made a 
puix in his life. Mrs. Mountjoy received him 
cordially on Reuben's account, and was sooli 
happy to know him upon her own. 

That handsome and excellent lady had a very 
fair notion of enjoying existence, whether she 
lived in Paris, Florence, or London. She would 
wiUingly have led a social and convivial life had 
Reuben been beyond the great wall of China, 
but his presence in the character of her guest 
made gaiety, in her opinion, a sort of duty, and 
accordingly she laid herself out to be more than 
usually hospitable and entertaining in Burlington 
Gardens. Quiet little jovial dinners were what 
she most delighted in, and she proposed to 
diversify them with suppers of the sanfie charac- 
ter, after an opera or a comedy. Her desire 
was to have everything perfect, or as perfect as 
possible, which ought to be the object of all of 
us in other things as well as dinners and sup- 
pers, which, however, are none of the least 
interesting and important aflFairs of life. 

"Would that De Tabley were here," cried 
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Reuben ; '^ he understands thea^ matters infi- 
nitely better than I do, or, I beUeve, Primrose 
either/' 

Mrs, Mountjoy wafl cufious to know who J)e 
Tabley was. 

** One of our fir^t meiji,'' said Primrose, *- in 
gastronomic science. If cooking was honoured 
like mathematics, he would take a first wrangler- 
ship. Some men are destined to be pillars of the 
State, some of the Church: De Tabley was bom 
to support, ma-intain, a^d defend the British 
kitchen.*' 

Reuben added the better points of the cha- 
racter, so that Mrs. Mountjoy could not but 
desire to make Mr, Pe Tabley's acquaintance as 
soon as possible. 

There was no occasion, however, to invite 
him to London ; he was ia town at the time, 
having his eye upon a good sinecure place under 
government, which he hoped soon to enjoy 
through the influence of his uncle and other par- 
liamentary connections. In short, the gay widow 
soon had all the Hereford boys of her nepheVs 
acquaintance about her, and a very attractive 
centre she made to the clever and agreeable 
group. 

But, as this was not her novitiate in Lcmdon, 
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she had a large acquaiiitance already, and it 
included a number of humdrum people-very 
rich some, very respectable most of them — but 
none of them po^seasing the qualities suited to 
Jier present views, or rather those of her new 
ministry. Eeubeu's unsophisticated notions of 
men and of society were now of signal service. 
Now it was that he gave the first proof of his 
talents a3 a social reformer. In a very short 
time he succeeded in clearing his aunt's salons 
of a multitude of nobodies, whom she had fidlen 
into the habit of cultivating merely because she 
saw them cultivated by other people. Reuben 
would ask who such a person was, — some stupid 
formal old bachelor, — take Mr. Leadenhall, for 
ejRmph, 

^' That old gentleman, my dear,'" Mrs. Mountr 
joy would answer, looking extremely serious ; 
'* he is a director of the Bast India Company, 
enormously rich, made of gold ; has a magnifi- 
cent house in Park-lane ; no end to his wealth 
—ingots, pearls, diamonds — quite incredible how 
rich he is.'^ 

*' Will he give any of his ingots and diamonds 
to us, my dear aunt T 

**No, my dear, of course not : indeed, they say 
he is the most miserly old wretch in existence.'* 
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^^ But his house in Park-lane — I suppose that 
is always open to his friends ; to you, for 
example/' proceeded her nephew. 

" Open to nobody living, my dear, but one or 
two old Sybarites like himself; he is the very 
personification of voluptuous selfishness." 

" Well, my dear aunt, if you are neither the 
better for his riches nor for his magnificent house; 
if you admit that he is selfish and worthless; 
and if you do not pretend that he is agreeable 
or clever, pray why do you court his acquaint- 
ance ? Of what earthly use is he to you, to me, 
or to anybody?'' 

" Well, indeed, Reuben, when you put it in 
that light, I do not know what to say : I ask 
him because everybody else does ; I neither love 
him nor respect him. I'm sure — in short he is 
a very tiresome old man, and I shall never be at 
home to him again." 

" He will be no loss," said Reuben. 

" But then what is one to do 1 " continued 
Mrs. Mountjoy; **how is one to choose one's 
society ? " 

" On two principles, aunt — nobody is worth 
knowing except for his talents or his virtues— 
his moral grandeur or his intellectual celebrity." 

" My dear boy," said the fair widow, " would 
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you have me turn everybody out of my house 
but yourself and Mr* Primrose ? '^ 

Reuben smiled, thanked his aunt for so hand- 
some a compliment, and said he feared his rule 
would indeed proscribe a great many persons of 
her acquaintance. 

" I am sure,'* she said, " Sir Finch Goldfinch 
has neither virtue nor talent." 

" He has got a box at the opera which he never 
lends you, and he gives a ponderous dinner now 
and then that bores you to death ; in return for 
which favours you load him with all kinds of 
hospitable attentions, merely because he is Sir 
Finch Goldfinch." 

" I must plead guilty, my dear ; but I'll send 
him packing with Mr. Leadenhall." 

" Do now, like a dear good sensible aunt, and 
cashier Sir Allan De Bray and Lord Greenwich 
at the same time ; the latter is a mere lord, and 
the other a mere baronet.'^ 

"And only a baronet of Nova Scotia, my 

dear." 

" Which makes the case against him perfectly 
irresistible," said Reuben, smiling ; " and now 
don^t you think, my dear aunt, we might throw 
a few ladies overboard with advantage ? " 

"Let them all go, if you please, my love," 
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said Mrs. Mountjoy, "I don't giye balls, only 
dinners ; so a circle of men 15 what I want ; you 
and Mr, Primrose, must go elsewhere for beauties 
and fortunes/* 

So it was arranged. Mrs, Mountjoy, in fact 
gave Reuben a carte blanche to fill her rooms 
with men of intellectual renown and moral 
grandeur ; but as such fruit grows not on every 
tree, he was forced to put up for some time 
with company not quite so distinguished. The 
first set consisted of Mr. Araby, a handsome 
young clergyman, the author of ** Melancthon" 
in twenty books ; Mr. Bavard, a talkative and 
parasitical doctor, who held the distinguished 
oflB.ce of family physician in the household of 
the Earl of Powderham ;— these were the 
nominees of Mr. Primrose. De Tabley brought 
his uncle, a veteran dandy and old clubbisl^ 
who represented at that time the borough of 
Breeches-Pocket. Winning contributed a couple 
of loquacious barristers, and there was a certain 
Captain Shunfield, of the Guards, who got in 
by some means or other, nobody well knew how. 

When Reuben reviewed his troops, he felt 
almost as much ashamed of them as Falstaff 
was of his regiment, and could not but feel 
that he had turned out the Leadenhalla and 
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Goldfinches without getting much better men in 
their place. The dinner days trere Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. On Sundays Mrs. Mountjoy, 
Eeuben, Primrose, and Winning excluded all 
the rest of the world* The remaining days 
were open, and for these Mrs. Mountjoy felt 
herself quite at liberty to accept agreeable 
invitations when she received them. Reuben 
used often, in his latt^ days, to relate the Uttle 
incidents of hid aunt's first entertainment in 
Buriington Gardens. One of these was the 
following :— Mrs. Mountjoy received a note from 
Winning in the morning, requesting permission 
to bring his friend, little Master Turner, with 
him to dinner. Reuben and Primrose were 
astonished and indignant at a request so mon- 
strously unreasonable ; Mrs. Mountjoy was very 
unhappy ; but at length her good-nature and 
regard for Winning prevailed over other con- 
siderations, and she returned a civil answer, 
saying, that she would be happy to receive 
Mr. Winning and his young friend. When the 
dinner-hour came, old De Tabley was one of 
the earliest arrivals, and Mrs. Mountjoy com- 
missioned his nephew to prepare him for what 
was to happen. The old gentleman, not over 
fond of children at any time, was scarcely able 
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to conceal his annoyance, and fidgeted about 
the room until Mrs. Mountjoy almost feared he 
'would leave the house. Reuben looked on like 
a philosopher, not a little annoyed by all the 
fuss that he saw made about the seemingly 
trivial occurrence of a little boy accidentally 
brought to a dinner-party. When Mr. Winning 
and Master Turner were announced, a comic 
painter could not have had a better subject 
than the company presented, particularly the 
figure of old Tabley, who stood in the centre of 
the room, perfectly rigid, his features puckered 
up with the acrimony of his feelings, and his 
eye-glass intently fixed upon the door. 

The object of all this alarm proved the next 
moment to be a Uttle master, indeed, but only a 
Master in Chancery. 

" A pleasant opening,^' said Primrose aside to 
the widow, " of your London campaign/' But 
the pleasantry all evaporated in that one trivial 
occurrence, and notwithstanding all the prepa- 
ration for an agreeable dinner, it turned out one 
of the dullest that ever was given. For a long 
time nobody could talk for Mr. Bavard, which 
provoked no one so much as Mrs. Mountjoy, 
who was anxious that her nephew should come 
forward, and had no notion of giving dinners for 
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Mr. Bavard to shine at. Reuben would probably 
have spoiled the dinner himself, if it had not 
been done for him by the parasitical and prating 
doctor, who, by virtue of his longer experience, 
possessed the assurance and pertinacity which 
our " coming man'* had yet to acquire. 

At length, having exhausted all other topics, 
Doctor Bavard began to hold forth upon the art 
of conversation itself (in which he was such an 
adept), and said, among other things, that it 
was like Nature, and abhorred a vacuum, upon 
which Winning quickly and pointedly added that 
** it more resembled Commerce, for it abhorred 
monopoly/' 

" And Law,'' said Master Turner, following up 
the blow, " for it is averse to perpetuities." 

'* Attica and Laconia in close alUance," said 
Reuben, with some pomposity, " but war to the 
knife with Thebes." 

And having thus got what the French call the 
« parole/' he kept possession of it with a tenax^ity 
of purpose worthy of a better cause ; beginning 
with Plutarch's Apothegms, and ending with the 
FacetisB of Hierocles, not one of which would he 
probably have left untold, if he had not been 
suddenly cut short by a hint to pass the bottle, 
which had been standing stock still while his 
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tongue had been running so volubly. The pause 
delighted everybody save Mrs. Mountjoy, whose 
admiration for Reuben was such that she could 
have heard him talk for ever with satisfaction. 

"However, I agree with Mr. Bavard, that 
conversation is a mere art/' said Captain Shun- 
field, filling his glass : "I have met with works 
on the subject.*' 

" Have you found them practically useful ? " 
said Primrose cruelly. 

« Well," said the Captam, " I think I picked 
up some good hints." 

" I'll tell you what the art of agreeable con- 
versation consists in," continued Hyacinth, get- 
ting the start of Bavard, who was preparing to 
begin again ; " it consists in being agreeable to 
the present at the expense of the absent." 

"A good definition of tea-table talk," said 
Eeuben. 

"Apropos to that," said Bavard, but got no 
further. 

"Does not a great deal depend upon the 
accompaniments, as in music 1" said George De 
Tabley : " the accompaniment of a good dinner, 
for instance." 

"Depend upon it there is," said Primrose. 
" Just for a moment imagine the dishes and 
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wines before us swept away by magic, and the 
Barmecide's feast in its place, or Timon's last 
dinner to his summer friends/' 

" I remember an anecdote,^' said Bavard, 

"I should not undertake to be witty 
under such circumstances,^' said old De 
Tabley. 

Nor I, positively,'' said the. Guardsman. 

Apropos ^," said Mr. Bavard, but was 

again cut short, for Reuben began to recollect 
his astrology, and observed that to make society 
perfect. Mercury ought to be in conjunction with 
Bacchus. 

" Unfortunately there is no such planet," said 
Winning. 

" There must be a planet Bacchus," said 
Primrose, " or I should blush for the Copernican 
system. It will be discovered one of these 
days." 

"All very prettily observed," said Master 
Turner; " but perhaps I may venture to improve 
upon what has been said by recollecting the 
advantage which we now enjoy of a conjunction 
between Mercury and Bacchus in the house of 
another planet, and a fair one." 

" They ought to be in trine," said Reuben. 

" Why, I think your nephew is an astrologer," 
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said old De Tabley, addressing Mrs. Mountjoy, 
and laughing heartily. 

^^I have read a little on the subject/^ said 
Reuben, slightly colouring. 

Winning glanced at Primrose, as much as to 
say, What is there about which he has not read 
something ? 

With the exception of this little trifling con- 
versation, which took place towards the end of 
the dinner, the day was a decided failure. As 
to Mr. Barard, Reuben made an enemy of him 
for life, but he was compensated by the golden 
opinions he won from Master Turner, who 
extolled him highly to Mrs. Mountjoy ; and 
having learned from her who he was, took 
Reuben aside just before he retired, and asto- 
nished him very much by saying, «I have not 
the pleasure of knowing your father, but I heard 
the Chancellor say, not long ago, that the best 
sermon he ever heard in his life was one deli- 
vered by a Mr. Medlicott, in a country church 
near Chichester ; if you are the son of that 
distinguished gentleman and eminent divine^ 
allow me to congratulate you." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



KOT IMPORTANT, BUT NOT LONG, 

Primrose often breakfasted with Mrs. Mountjoy : 
he did so on the day after the dinner related in 
the last chapter. Reuben mentioned what 
Master Turner had said to him, and told the 
story of his grandfather's sermon, which diverted 
his aunt and his friend extremely. 

" By the by,'* said Primrose, " where is the 
Dean at present ? '' 

Reuben knew nothing about him. 

Mrs. Mountjoy knew just as little. There was 
nothing extraordinary in this, for no man had so" 
many whereabouts^ between his ecclesiastical 
duties, his university connections, and his pri- 
vate affairs and speculations. 

" But,'' said the widow, " it is so long now 
since I have heard of my fether, that I begin 
to grow a little uneasy. I wonder where we 
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would be most likely to hear something about 
him ? '' 

" Well/' said Primrose, " the Barsacs are con- 
nected with a house in the city — ^Barsac and 
Upjohn — perhaps by inquiring there we might 
pick up some information." 

Reuben and Primrose walked towards the 
city, through as thick a fog as encompassed 
iEneas when he visited Carthage. When they 
had got as far as the Temple, the darkness was 
actually Cimmerian, so they abandoned their 
purpose, but thought they might as well call 
upon Winning. 

" If it were not for the fog," said Winning, " I 
should say I was glad to see you/' 

" Suppose a biU payable at sight were dis- 
honoured on a day like this, could an action be 
maintained 1 " asked Primrose. 

"By the custom of London, I suppose it 
could/' said Winning, groping about in the 
obscmity for chairs to accommodate his friends. 
He then stirred up his fire, which made the 
geography of his chambers rather more 
distinguishable than before. 

Winning, as we have stated, had all the quali- 
ties for the bar, on which Dean Wyndham had 
expatiated — the head, the lungs, the stomach — 
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and Reuben and Primrose now had a proof, while 
they sat with him, that he possessed the element 
of bulldoggism also ; for an attorney happenisd 
to caU who had neglected to prepare some im- 
portant proofs which had been advised by 
Winning, and the latter gave him such a rating 
that Reuben and Primrose concluded there 
must necessarily be an end to all professional 
connection between them. 

" On the contrary,'* said Winning, " he will 
send me more business than ever. This is my 
way of entertaining the attorneys." 

"Upon my word,'* said Reuben, "it costs 
much less than entertaining them at dinner.'' 

" I reserve that for my private friends,'' said 
Winning; "you must both dine with me 
to-morrow at the Rainbow." 

Primrose was prevented by an engagement. 
Reuben dined with Winning t^te-d-t^te, 

" You heard me give a fellow a scolding the 
other day," said Winning during dinner. 

"I never heard such abuse," said Reuben, 
" since you abused me for learning the flageolet. 
I suppose the case is a very heavy one." 

" Who do you think is the defendant 1 " said 
Winning in a serious tone — "a near relative 
of yours." 
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Reuben was unable to guess. 

'' Your grandfather !" 

The young barrister then told his friend in 
strict confidence more about his grandfather's 
private affairs than it was pleasant to hear. 
Winning was counsel for an architect who was 
bringing an action against the Dean, arising out 
of the contract for the new buildings and 
terraces at Hereford, of whidi the reader has 
heard something already. One item in the bill 
rf p^culars L Sve hundrrf pounds for tho 
erection of the fountain, which Blanche Barsac 
had suggested for the ornament of the square 
bearing her maiden name. Reuben was shocked 
at this intelligence. He had been led to beheve 
that the influence of Mrs. Wyndham had cured 
his grandfather of his unhappy mania, and now 
he found that his affairs were more embarrassed 
by it than ever, to the extent of even exposing 
to obloquy his character as a clergyman and 
dignitary of the Church, for the Dean was 
actually residing at Boulogne, to keep *'the 
perilous narrow sea^' between his sacred person 
and his creditors. 

"However," added Winning, *'l have the 
satisfsu^ion to inform you that matters are not 
quite as bad as they look, for my private 
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opinion is that the case will not go to trial ; I 
have reason to think that your grandfather's 
friends have proposed an arrangement which will 
keep things quiet, at least for some little time. 

" The Barsacs, I presume ? " said Reuben. 

" Yes/' said Winning, — " I suppose you know 
that the Barsacs are in town.^' 

" No, — Primrose and I were on a voyage of 
discovery to find their house in the City, when 
we were lost in the fog-bank oflF Temple Bar.'* 

" I know nothing of their house in the City," 
said Winning, "but they have lately taken a 
splendid one in Portland Place, where they are 
beginning to live with their usual discreet extra- 
vagance, and calculating hospitality." 

Mrs. Mountjoy no sooner heard of her father's 
difficulties, so &r exceeding all she had ever 
imagined, than she was very unhappy ; and 
instantly resolving not to be behind the Barsacs 
in contributing to his assistance, she commis* 
sioned Mr. Primrose to call on the merchant, 
without delay, and acquaint him with her wishes 
and instructions. Barsac, however, would hear 
of nothing of the kind ; he treated the proceed- 
ings against " his very reverend relative" with 
the utmost contempt, said his liabilities were 
mere trifles, some paltry thousands or so, not 
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worth mentioning ; in short, he had taken the 
Uberty to arrange the matter himself in a 
friendly way during " his very reverend rela- 
tive's '^ temporary absence on the continent. 
Barsac avoided mentioning the particular spot 
chosen by the Dean for his foreign residence, 
which Mr. Primrose thought extremely discreet 
on the part of Mr. Barsac. 

The Barsacs were delighted to find that 
Mrs. Mountjoy was in town, hoping through 
her interest to make their way in London 
society more rapidly than they had hitherto 
succeeded in doing ; and they were highly 
gratified also at the opportunity of reviving 
their old acquaintance with Reuben and 
Primrose, but especially with Mr. De Tabley. 

The Barsacs had not been long in London 
without discovering that they were not of the 
same significance there as they had been in a 
place Uke Hereford. At the same time, with a 
good income, the disposition to be gay, and a 
decided interest in gaiety, they had no great 
difficulty in surrounding their dinner-table with 
guests, and filling their house with well-dressed 
people. Their drawing-rooms held some two 
hundred people — a number far exceeding the 
utmost range of their London acquaintance. 
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The parlours were hung with family portraits, 
which gave Barsac occasion for continually re- 
marking that they were not his ancestors ; from 
which you were of course to infer that some 
other mansion contained that interesting gallery 
of pictures. In short the house suited them 
perfectly, and they laid themselves out for enjoy- 
ing themselves in it, blending pleasure and profit 
together, in the laudable spirit of Mrs. Gilpin. 
If Mrs. Mountjoy was dependent upon Reuben 
and his old schoolfellows for her success in 
Burlington Gardens, still more were the Barsacs 
upon the same aUies for the execution of their 
designs in Portland-place. To Reuben and his 
aunt, as near connections, their house was thrown 
open as a matter of course, but De Tabley, Prim- 
rose, and Winning, were soon requested to con- 
sider themselves on the same famiUar footing ; 
and the next step in the progress of this hearty 
though interested hospitality, went very nearly 
the length of conveying the same intimation to 
aU Mrs. Mountjoy^s friends and acquaintance, 
old and new, not forgetting Mr. Leadenhall, Sir 
Finch Goldfinch, and Lord Greenwich. 

" I must do the Barsacs the justice to say," said 
Primrose, " that they are not deficient in grati- 
tude ; we often did them the honour of supping 
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with them at Hereford, and it is quite right they 
should return our ciyihties in dinners in London/' 

" But now, remember," said Mrs. Mountjoy, 
" I shall never sacrifice my Wednesdays and 
Saturdays to their ponderous fatiguing dinners/' 

" r have settled all that," said Primrose. " Let 
Mrs. Barsac attempt a dinner oo a Wednesday 
or Saturday at her peril." 

While they were speaking, two cards, each 
containing a rood of pasteboard, arrived, with 
formal notifications of a dinner and ball at 
Portland-place ; the dinner for a Tuesday, the 
ball on the following evening. 

" That will do," said Primrose. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Mountjoy, " the ball won't 
interfere with our dinner here." 

" I don't think I shall go to the ball," said 
Reuben. 

^' Not go to the ball," cried Hyacinth. " I love 
a ball ; a ball is a mob of youth and beauty. I 
love to see the fans fluttering, the ankles 
twinkling, the bouquets waving, the diamonds 
sparkling, and the eyes out-beaming them." 

" There is no conversation at a ball," said 
Reuben. 

" You would Uke to address the mob," said 
Hyacinth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

« 

A SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 

Reuben grew enthusiastic about those dinners 
of his aunt's, and devoted himself, with all his 
energies, to make them perfect, and go oflF with 
Sclat He almost put himself to school under 
the Gimters and Soyers of the day, though no 
man was less of an epicure ; and though only a 
toper in theory, and chiefly conversant with 
Chian and Falemian, he took up the subject of 
wines practically, bought works upon the vine^ 
yards, and (as Primrose said) went about with 
a lantern, like Diogenes, looking for that truly 
noble work of God, an honest wine-merchant. 
The same pains he took with every convivial 
arrangement; tried tables of all shapes and 
sizes, squares, rounds, and ovals ; made experi- 
ments with all sorts of lamps and candles ; 
actually inyented a new kind of chair for dinner; 
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suggested a decided improvement in corkscrews ; 
almost broke his aunt in the beauties and novel- 
ties of glass and china; and threatened to dismiss 
footmen if the sound of a foot was heard on 
the carpet. Then he investigated profoundly 
the much-agitated and yet undecided question 
of the number of guests proper or necessary to 
make a banquet most successful ; and alter- 
nately astonished and amused Mrs. Mountjoy 
by the incredible trouble he went to, lest the 
sexes should not be justly balanced — ^lest the 
shghtest discordant element should find its way 
into the party ; and even to guard against the 
possibility of the guests sitting down out of the 
prescribed and predetermined order. 

No sooner had this active and volatile 
genius, with no httle expense of thought and 
anxiety, with considerable physical as well 
as mental exertion, and a very serious ex- 
pense to his fair relative, brought all this social 
and convivial machinery as near perfection 
as perhaps it was practicable to bring it, than 
he suddenly threw it aU up, discovering, or 
having it brought unto him in some dream 
or revelation, that regular dining was waste of 
time, and totally irreconcilable with vigour of 
mind and body. He begs to speak slightingly 
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of claret and champagne, to disparage French 
cookery, cry up mutton chops, and magnify tea 
and coffee, and bread and butter. 

" He is not even constant to his dinner,'* cried 
Primrose. 

"The man who will not stick to that wiU 
stick to nothing," said Winning, not, however, 
in quite as serious a tone as Primrose^s. 

De Tabley said very Uttle, but what he 
did say was solemn and bitter, with the air 
of a man who felt more than he had words to 
express. 

" What most surprises me," resumed Winning, 
"is, that Medlicott should quarrel with the 
table, just as he was beginning to get a little 
character in London for conversation." 

" He was beginning to talk a great deal too 
much," said Primrose, who had never before 
dealt hardly with Reuben^s blemishes. 

" He soliloquises, he lectures, he cannot be said 
to converse," said De Tabley ; " however I could 
have forgiven that ; I don't talk much myself 
at dinner." 

Reuben had better have attempted any 
revolution than one in the dining-room. 

Mrs. Mountjoy, amiable Mrs. Mountjoy, was 
only too complaisant, too accommodating, as 
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usual ; always readj to sacrifice her own enjoy- 
ments and plans to the pleasure and convenience 
of those she lored as she did her nephew. It 
was not, indeed, a case for tears, or even for 
sighs ; but had it been such, Mrs. Mountjoy 
would have wept and sighed in secret. 

If there was one man living less excusable 
than another for forgetting the maxim, that 
" there is a time for all things,^' that man was 
Mr. Medlicott, the lesson had been so diUgently 
inculcated on him by his old schoolmistress, 
Mrs. Hopkins ; but he was now either so 
oblivious or neglectful of it, that in the midst of 
the pleasures of London,. and the guest of his 
aunt who laid herself out to introduce him into 
all its gaieties, nothing would serve him but to 
work within an inch of his Ufe. The truant of 
Cambridge became a model student in Burling- 
ton Gardens, and good, easy Mrs. Mountjoy soon 
had business enough on her hands making 
arrangements for the indulgence of this new 
and most unseasonable freak. He sent to 
Cambridge for all his books, even the encyclo- 
paedia which Mr. Cox had made him a present 
of. His aunt asdsted him with her own hands 
to arrange his library in his chamber ; j»tying, 
all the time, the poor head destined to be 
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freighted with so huge a cargo of learning. 
Reuben attempted to make her understand his 
mother's doctrine of the boundless expansiveness 
of the human understanding, but to very little 
purpose. She had, however, so high an opinion 
of the severity of intellectual pursuits that she 
thought it indispensable to do all in her power to 
mitigate it by the most luxurious arrangements 
she could devise. She provided Reuben with the 
cosiest arm-chairs she could procure ; he had two 
of them constructed upon different principles, 
one with an apparatus attached for supporting 
books, and even for writing, should the student 
feel inclined to compose in a recumbent or lan- 
guishing posture. Beside the chairs, there was 
a soft spacious sofa, on which he might dispread 
himself, when it was his fancy to lie on his 
back, or his face, reading or writing. There 
was a superb library-table with a desk in 
the centre of the room, and a smaller moveable 
one besides, which he might moor by the 
fire-side when he was cold, or station near 
the window on a foggy morning. There was 
also a tall desk to read at standing, when the soft 
chairs and sofas were too hard for him. For 
his books he had a revolving receptacle with 
several sides to it, which he could wheel round 
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with a touch of his finger, so as to enable him 
to change his studies in a twinkling — a device 
of his aunt's, which she must surely have intro- 
duced under the impression that Reuben was 
in danger of narrowing his mind by devoting 
himself too doggedly to some Umited course 
of reading. Finally, she presented him with 
the most charming dressing-gown and slippers 
of black velvet, an appropriate morning toilette 
for a young man studying for holy orders. 
In short, she omitted nothing that ingenuity, 
quickened by aflTection, and softened by feminine 
delicacy, could suggest to assuage " the sorrows 
of a poor young man" condemned to the mines 
of theological learning. 

" And now, my dear/' she said, about to leave 
him to himself for the first time, after installing 
him in all this luxury, " is there anything more 
I can do to make your httle study comfortable ? 
I trust you will not hesitate to mention it, if 
anything occurs to you." 

" My dear aunt, it is only too complete ; if 
there is a fault, it is that my apartment is too 
comfortable. How Primrose will laugh to see 
me in this magnificent robe-de-chambre^ probably 
as rich as was ever worn by a Cardinal.*' 

" I hope and trust, my dear, you will find it 
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warm; — ^but does the light of the room suit 
you ? is it the proper colour ? the blinds might 
be pink, or violet, or rose-colour, whatever tint 
in fact you please/' 

" All is cozdeur-de-rose" said Reuben gallantly, 
" in the society of my aunt Mountjoy." 

She smiled, embraced him, and left him to his 
labours. 

Going to her own room, she next rang for 
Agatha, her maid, informed her with the greatest 
solemnity of the nature and importance of 
Reuben^s studies, and warned her to go up and 
down stairs with as light a step as possible 
during the early part of the day. 

" Mr. Medlicott,^^ she said, " will always study 
until four o^clock, except from two to half-past 
two, when he will take an early dinner. From 
four to six he will exercise ; at six he will take 
coffee ; and then he will resume his studies. I 
must insist upon there being no noise whatever 
in the house as long as he is in it/' 

"You had better, madam," said the maid, 
« speak to the landlady as well.'' 

Mrs. Mountjoy took the hint, and down she 
went immediately to the landlady, and to her 
communicated also what the pursuits of her 
nephew were, and how momentous it was that 

VOL. n. I 
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silence, the most profound, should reign in the 
precincts of his bower. 

This was a pleasant nephew to have for a 
gay widow in gay lodgings, with gay dispo- 
sitions and designs ! Fortunately, she had Mr. 
Primrose to take Reuben's place at her side in 
promenades and at balls and concerts, or she 
might have found the London season hang heavy 
on her hands. As to Hyacinth, he was probably 
pleased with the onerous duties that devolved 
upon him in consequence of his friend's per- 
verseness, or he would have been more incensed 
at Reuben's entire conduct at this period than 
he appears to have been. The dinners, however, 
though not so frequent, were not entirely given 
up. Though Reuben was too intellectual to 
dine at seven o'clock with a pleasant party, 
other people were not. There was generally 
one dinner in the week, at least ; and when 
Reuben condescended to appear Mrs. Mountjoy 
was in ecstacies, and loaded him with thanks, 
and even with more attention, and more devoted 
audience, than her invited guests. 

Though Mrs. Mountjoy probably enjoyed 
Mr. Primrose's company more, she was prouder 
of Reuben's; and whenever he proposed to take 
her with him to the British Museum, to a lecture. 
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a meeting of some learned or scientific society, 
or some ramble through the town to visit ancient 
nooks and comers, of which he was passionately 
fond, she was very unhappy when anything 
absolutely prevented her from accompanying 
him. Poor Mrs. Mountjoy ! she got more than 
one cold in public libraries, while Reuben was 
making extracts from dusty volumes; and many 
a time did she visit the Elgin Marbles, and 
the Albemarle -street Institution, when she 
would have greatly preferred a stroll to the 
Soho Bazaar, or shopping in the Burlington 
Arcade. 

In one of his excursions through London he 
met with a curious proof of the success of one 
of his own literary eflforts, though he was not 
personally the gainer by it. He had taken his 
aunt with him into the city; shown her the 
courts where Doctor Johnson lodged; marched 
her through Clement's Inn and the Temple 
Gardens ; then to Cock Lane, famed for the 
apparition ; from thence to Crosby Hall and 
Christ's Hospital; concluding the antiquarian 
ramble with a peep into Doctors^ Commons, and 
the Heralds' College, or Menagerie, on St. Bennetts 
Hill, where, in the little quadrangle of the latter 
quaint old institution (as remote from public 
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view as from public utility), he happened to 
meet his old pupil Lord Appleby. 

Lord Appleby said he had been calling to see 
a common friend of theirs— no less a personage 
than Blue Mantle, pursuivant. 

Reuben had no notion he had the honour of 
knowing Blue Mantle. 

" You may remember httle Grifl5n,'' said his 
lordship. 

" To be sure. Blue Mantle is just the ap- 
pointment to suit him : a snug thing, I dare 

say.'' 

" Five hundred a year, and little or no duty; 
owes it entirely to his own talents and exertions, 
poor fellow. Wrote a paper on dragons and 
lions rampant ; attracted the attention of the 
Earl Marshal, who gave him the first thing he 
had to dispose of." 

How indignant Mrs. Mountjoy was when 
Reuben informed her, after parting with Lord 
Appleby, of the real authorship of the article 
which had led to the advancement of the shabby 
and audacious little Mr. Griffin I Her only 
comfort was, that she supposed Reuben would 
not have accepted the office. 

" No, not Blue Mantle,'' said Reubeu; " Claren- 
cieux, or Norroy, would be another matter ; 
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— as to Griffin, poor devil, I forgive him ; I 
suppose he was very hungry/' 

Primrose was exceedingly pleasant with Win- 
ning on the idea of Reuben holding the office of 
a pursuivant or herald, the business of such a 
post having been stated by a noble and learned 
•lord to consist " in walking in processions and 
holding on^s tonguey^ for the latter of which 
duties Mr. Medlicott was so eminently quahfied. 

There was indeed no danger of his neglecting 
to cultivate the gift of speech, whether for pri- 
vate or other purposes. As to table-talk, he 
was already far more proficient therein than 
was agreeable to such of his friends as were 
not content to subside into mere hsteners, 
while Reuben recited, lectured, quoted, nar- 
rated, argued, expatiated, and harangued. He 
seemed ambitious of rivalling Mr. Bavard, 
instead of being instructed and warned by so 
bad an example. Those who were " very kind 
to his virtues," and more than " a little bUnd to 
his faults," admired him exceedingly. So did 
a considerable number of persons also who, 
being mutes themselves, thought evjerybody 
who could talk continuously for half-an-hour 
a prodigy of cleverness. But the judicious 
minority found Reuben a great deal more fluent 
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than agreeable ; even his dearest friends did not 
hesitate to say that, he deliberately practised 
upon the guests at his aunt's table, to improve 
himself in confidence and loquacity. 

But it was " the talking era/' and why should 
not Reuben Medlicott, like others, talk himself 
into reputation ? Seizing every occasion for 
speaking, he systematically neglected what 
Bishop Butler calls " the obvious occasions for 
silence," easy as they are to be distinguished by 
everybody, " namely, when a man has nothing 
to say, or nothing but what is better unsaid/* 
He came into society with no design but dis- 
play, and habitually entertained himself at the 
expense of the company, over whom he 
tyrannised like a Czar, or a President. It was 
the reverse of conversation, for it excluded all 
reciprocity. Reuben discoursed, and his idol- 
ising friends or enduring victims listened. He 
was the Protectionist of private society, often 
to the extent of imposing a prohibitory duty 
upon every colloquial commodity not of his own 
production, no matter how interesting and 
attractive to other people. As to the article he 
supplied himself, there was a good deal in it of 
what made Coleridge so remarkable ; his talk 
was a sort of sparkling mist ; the majority 
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applauded but nobody understood. You knew 
what he was talking about, but never could tell 
exactly what he was saying about it. If there 
was a meaning, it was beyond the depth of the 
expertest divers ; but for that very reason it was 
presumed to be a pearl. He was particularly 
given to illustration, and his similes, metaphors, 
quotations, and anecdotes (of which, as we have 
seen, he had a bank of his own, where his 
credit was unlimited), were very pleasing 
and pretty in themselves, but what they illus- 
trated was a difficult thing to find out. In short, 
it was just the kind of eloquence to wrap all sorts 
of absurdities, paradoxes, and delusions in ; it 
captivated visionaries, it deUghted enthusiasts, it 
charmed mountebanks, it won the hearts of 
women espedally. It was just the oratory for 
Exeter Hall, the Dublin Rotunda, or the Caledo- 
nian Chapel ; it would never have answered for 
the bar, the House, or even for the pulpit of a 
quiet unfanatical parish. 

Primrose called on Winning one morning, 
after a dinner at which Mr. MedUcott had been 
particularly disregardful of the rights of others, 
in his ambition to exhibit himself. 

" Can anything be done V he said, " to open 
our friend Reuben^s eyes to the monstroua 
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indiscretion and indecency of monopolising 
conversation, as he does. He eclipses Bavard, 
Nobody could get in a word yesterday. If he 
goes on this way he will be as great a bore 
as , or , or /' 

Winning agreed that it would be most de- 
sirable to make Medlicott sensible of the great 
mistake he was guilty of, but could not think of 
any means of doing it. 

" It was occurring to me,'^ said Primrose, 
"that you might, with propriety, give him a 
hint upon the subject.'' 

"My dear fellow," said Winning, laughing, "do 
you remember the fable of the monkey and the 
roasted chesnuts % A hint from yourself would 
be as useful as from me. Suppose you try it.'' 

"I never was good at giving advice," said 
Primrose. 

" I was very great at it when I was a boy,*' 
said Winning. " I have long since learned that 
to tread on a friend's faults is nearly as danererous 
« treading on bi« com.-. 

" I beUeve you are right," said Primrose, foiled 
in his ingenious attempt to make a cat's-paw of 
Winning. 

Possibly Mr. Medlicott was of opinion himself 
that he had become sufficiently accomplished 
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for all practical purposes, as a talker in private 
society; for he soon began to profit by the 
opportunities which London afforded him for 
quahfying himself to be equally ready and fluent 
upon public occasions. 

His mother had frequently alluded, in her 
letters, to the professors of elocution, some of 
whom undertook to instruct young men in all its 
branches — the senate, the bar, the Church, and 
even for ranting at Exeter Hall, or spouting at 
pubhc dinners. 

" My dear,'^ said Mrs. Mountjoy, one morning 
at breakfast, as her eye glanced at the advertise- 
ment of one of these great masters, in the columns 
of the Times^ " if you think it would be of use 
to you to take lessons from this accompUshed 
gentleman, only let me know. You cannot have 
a more favourable opportunity than the present 
for improving yourself in this way. It will be 
a great pleasure to me to incur that or any other 
expense, necessary for your success in life." 

Mr. Medlicott owned that he felt strongly 
disposed io place himself for a while under the 
instruction of Professor Chatterton, and a day 
did not pass without a syllabus having been 
obtained of that distinguished gentleman's course 
of lectures. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SCHOOL OF RHETORIC. 

The general card or prospectus of Professor 
Cliatterton (whose School of Elocution, as it was 
termed, was held in Leicester Square), announced 
the intended delivery of four courses of lectures 
during the London season, on the theory and 
practice of pubUc speaking, in its several leading 
applications to the senate, the bar, the pulpit, 
and miscellaneous purposes, such as county 
meetings, public dinners, vestries, mobs, wed- 
dings, and demonstrations generaUy. 

There was a particular syllabus for each 
course. That of the lectures on pulpit eloquence 
was as follows. The reader will please to 
imagine the enthusiastic Mr. Medlicott and the 
buxom Mrs. Mountjoy, reading it together at the 
tea-table, with all the gravity becoming the 
subject. 
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** Lecture 1. Importance of the Lungs, Throat, and Tongue, 
to PubHc Speakers [in general, and to Clergymen in parti- 
cular, of all persuasions. — Oratory an art, especially Pulpit 
oratory — Encouragements to the study of it — ^Easy acqui- 
sition of, in twelve lessons. — Idea of a perfect sermon. — ^The 
Professor will endeayour to embody it in a Specimen of his 
own Composition. — Strictures on Taylor, South, Barrow, and 
TiUotson — ^Their several defects criticised. The Lecture 
will conclude with a Speculation on the effect Demosthenes 
would have produced had he adopted the Profession of the 
Church. 

" Lecture 2. Gemeral principles of Pronunciation- — Special 
Rules for the Eeading-desk and Pulpit — Solemnity — ^Unction 
— ^Dignity — ^Action, Action, Action — Passion — Emotion — 
Sentiment.— Vital Importance of Earnestness — of Look — 
Voice — Manner. — Origin and Derivation of the word Pulpit 
— ^the Pulpit a stage — ^the Preacher ' to hold the mirror up 
to nature.' 

^^Lecture 3. Ehetorical Artifices — Adaptation to Sacred 
purposes — Use of the Hands and Arms — the Eyes — the 
Eyebrows — Pauses — Starts — Points — Transitions — Tones, 
Intoning, and Intonation. — ^Distinctions to be observed in 
Churches, Cathedrals, Chapels, and Conventicles — ^Drawling, 
whining — a digression on nasal eloquence. Lecture wiU 
conclude with a rehearsal by the Professor of one of Mr. 
Irving's Sermons, in the course of which he wiU introduce 
some Criticisms on the Unknown Tongue, and Kemarks on 
Jargon in general, in connexion with the Study of Khetoric. 

^'Lecture 4. Eules and Directions of Particular and Criti- 
cal Occasions — Preaching in the Chapel Koyal, — ^before 
Archbishops and Bishops — in the presence of the Lord 
Chancellor — ^Ehetorical Incense — ^Pleasing Personalities, &c. 

*' Lecture 5. Charity Sermons — the emotion of Pity — 'If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now' — Charitable 
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Statistics difficult to liandle — how to reconcile Petticoats 
with. Pathos, and extract eloquence jfrom Slate-pencils. 
The Professor will illustrate his precepts by delivering a 
Speech of Mr. Hume's, in the character of a Minister of the 
Kirk. 

"Lecture 6. Miscellaneous hints and suggestions — In 
tenui gloria — Coughing, its management — capable of being 
made effective in the Pulpit — ^Pulpit-lozenges, prepared by 
Professor Chatterton, and strongly recommended to the 
Clergy. — Eemarks on the Snuff-box — ^Dissuasives ifrom Snuff 
in general — Sneezing not as manageable as coughing, with 
a view to Oratorical effect. — Peroration, embodying all the 
previous principles, with the results of the Professor's expe- 
rience, in a sermon on Peace and Good-will, supposed to be 
preached before the Bishops and Clergy of the Church of 
England, assembled in Convocation." 

"Well, indeed," said Mrs. Mountjoy, "that 
does seem to be a very excellent and judicious 
course of lectures, and I cannot doubt but it 
must be highly improving to attend them." 

" The Professor," said Reuben, "has certainly 
shown his judgment in the choice of the subject 
to preach on before Convocation. But we are 
not quite done with the bill of fare : here is an 
N* B. at the bottom, and a postscript after that 
again." 

"A Supplementary Lecture will be given by Madame 
Chatterton, on the Dress and Address of a Clergyman. — ^The 
Looldng-Glass, its importance — Canonical Drapery — the Hair 
— ^Wigs — Attention to the Teeth — ^Use of the Handkerchief 
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in the Pulpit — Cambric — Cambrai — ^Arcbbisliop Fenelon 
— Scents, Eings, &c. &c. Tickets Half-a-Guinea. 

" P.S. Professor and Madame Chatterton will give Private 
Lessons on all the above topics adapted to the use of gentle- 
men of the Church of Kome, or disposed to embrace its 
Doctrines. The Professor having lately returned from the 
States of the Church, has had the honour of importing into 
England sundry interesting novelties in Theatrical Devotion, 
including several cases of relics in admirable preservation, 
and undoubtedly genuine. He begs also to recommend his 
Tract on the all-important subject of Holy Histrionics, 
dedicated, with permission, to the Lord Bishop of . 

" Surplices, Crucifixes, Eosaries, and Disciplines (the use 
of them). Gratis, during the course." 

Reuben was not surprised to find that Mr. 
Chatterton had some years previously been a 
player of some note, at several of the minor 
theatres. Of course, he was only the better 
qualified to teach what Mr. Medlicott wanted to 
learn — the artistic management of the voice, 
the play of the hands, the bearing of the body ; 
in short, all the external part of oratory, which 
is, no doubt, in a great measure, an histrionic 
art — a truth which may help to account for the 
concurrent decline of eloquence and the drama 
of late years in England. 

The Professor, who was attired in decent 
black, as became a teacher of the clergy, made 
no secret of his former calling, but on the 
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contrary put it prominently forward among his 
quaUfications ; and in truth nobody but a player 
of considerable skill could have maintained not 
only his own gravity, but that of his disciples, 
through a course of instructions in which there 
was so much real and almost unavoidable 
imposture. 

"Church, chapel, or conventicle ?" — ^with the 
bow of the old trade, and the solemn tone of 
the new one, was the professor's first inquiry, 
when Mr. Medlicott intimated his wish to put 
himself under his tuition for the clerical portion 
of the lectures. 

" The Established Church," was of course the 
reply. 

"High or Low — Cambridge or Oxford?'' 
inquired the Professor. 

Reuben answered with a smile, which led 
Professor Chatterton into an explanation of the 
necessity he was under of making separate 
classes of his pupils, from the two universities. 
Reuben was astounded : he had never before 



heard of the new school of divinity at Oxford, 
which was then, indeed, only in its infancy. 

"Ah,'' said the Professor, "it is very little 
known as yet, but the world will hear enough of 
it by-and-by. My Oxford class is not numerous, 
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but it is steadily increasing, and contains 
my most diligent and promising pupils. There 

is Mr. N ^n, Mr. W d, Mr. St. John 

Crozier, Mr. Cyprian Palmer, Lord Henry Holy- 
rood, — ^very promising young men, all of them, 
I assure you." 

"I am happy to hear there is likely to be such 
a harvest of eloquent preachers," said Reuben. 

"Well," said the Professor, "my Oxford 
pupils don't attend to that so much as to — what 
shall I call it ? — the — I don't Uke to use the 
word pantomimic ; you know what I mean — 
the pageant — the drama — but perhaps you 
have seen my tract on * Holy Histrionics,' 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop 

of r 

Eeuben was more and more amazed, and 
inquired the name of this new Oxonian sect. 

" Tractarians," said the ci-devant comedian. 
"Perhaps I may flatter myself that the title 
of my little work, originally suggested the 
name." 

" It seems to bear a strong family Ukeness to 
Popery, all this," said Reuben. "I now see the 
meaning of some words in your prospectus which 
at first I did not understand — ' belonging to the 
Church of Home, or disposed to embrace it! " 
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The Professor showed au anxiety to distin- 
guish between the system of his Oxford pupils 
and flat Popery, but perceiving that he made no 
great impression on Reuben, he changed the 
subject, declaring that he made it a rule not to 
interfere with the doctrines of the gentlemen 
who honoured him with their attendance: he 
did not pretend to teach divinity — that, of 
course, had its importance — he was prepared to 
give lessons to gentlemen of all persuasions, 
without distinction ; if a Mufti, or a dancing 
Dervish, came to his school, he would not refuse 
to give him the benefit of his instructions. 

Mr. MedUcott thought the views of the Pro- 
fessor just and reasonable, and the lectures 
commenced the following day. 

Mr. Chatterton filled up the outUnes of his 
syllabus with great ingenuity and spirit. As 
might have been expected, he treated learning, 
argument, and things of that sort, as matters' of 
secondary importance ; and some of his hearers, 
Reuben among others, more than doubted 
whether his specimen of a perfect discourse was 
equal to a sermon of Barrow or Massillon. But 
he declaimed with energy, and laid down many 
rules which speakers in general would do well 
to observe, mixed with others which not one 
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man in a hundred could possibly attempt to follow, 
without making himself supremely ridiculous. 
Reuben speedily discovered (particularly in the 
second and third lectures) the source of many of 
the affectations which he had seen practised in 
some of the metropolitan pulpits. Indeed, he 
remarked two young clergymen on the front 
benches, — one was Mr. Araby, the author of 
Melancthon, in twenty books — who were already 
beginning to be talked of as eloquent preachers ; 
and he did not fail to observe, also, that they 
redoubled their attention to the lecturer when 
he came to give his instructions for special 
occasions, such as preaching before a bishop, or 
in presence of the Lord Chancellor. Reuben, 
however, though the most disinterested of the 
class, was soon more intent than any one else 
upon the subject of the lectures, and made his 
enthusiasm so conspicuous that the Professor 
was excessively flattered, and at length invited 
him to occupy a chair in the most distinguished 
position in the room. This led to private con- 
versations when the lecture was over, and one 
of these conversations ended in Reuben inviting 
the Professor to dinner in BurUngton Gardens. 
Primrose, De Tabley, and Winning dined with 
the widow the same evening, and Reuben yielded 
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the pas to the Professor, who, finding himself 
very comfortable, made himself very agreeable, 
and had the judgment to refrain from giving 
his model sermon, diverting the company nearly 
as well with admirable imitations of Dowton, 
Listen, and Matthews. As the wine produced 
its effects, Chatterton began to talk at large of 
his profession, and to disclose many of its arcana, 
about which Winning and Hyacinth were very 
curious, Winning being particularly anxious to 
find out what members; of the bar frequented 
the school of oratory in Leicester-square. It 
soon appeared that the lectures were the 
smallest part of Mr. Chatterton's professional 
engagemente; he gave private instructions, also, 
to clergymen^ lawyers, senators, and even to 
simple squires, who, though not in parUament, 
were called on to second resolutions at county 
meetings, or propose healths at dinners- 

" I should have thought/' said Winning, " that 
the chief embarrassment of a squire woidd be to 
find the speech itself.** 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders, and 
intimated that he did a little occasionally 
himself in the speech-making line for the 
squirearchy. 

" Eloquence is not to be had out of buckskin,*' 
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said Winning, " any more than a silk purse — 
you know the saying.'^ 

" Buckskin/' said the Professor, " cuts a won- 
derful figure whenever the Church is supposed in 
danger, as some think it is just now. A squire's 
lungs are made of the same material as his 
breeches, and it's as easy to shout * No Popery V 
as to cry * Tally-ho ! ' A dozen repetitions, at 
short intervals, of the phrase ' No Popery,' with 
any stufi'-you please to fill up the crevices, make 
a capital speech for a " fine old English gentle- 
man" in the Protestant interest ; but the speech 
must always end with "a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether," — ^recollect that, 
gentlemen, if a squire ever requests you to 
compose an oration for him. The last sentence 
is the only one, in fact, that is ever heard 
between the clatter the orator makes himself 
with his boots and stick on the platform, and the 
uproar and rioting of the bold pea^try in 
the body of the court. Baronets in general 
make the best hits, as public speakers, in a con- 
stitutional crisis. The Baronets will have their 
day yet, take my word for it. Every dog has, 
sooner or later. The deuce of it is, that when 
one of your Sir Johns and Sir Rogers once gets 
to the * long pull' without breaking down, and 

K 2 
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is complimented by the county paper for his 
* manly eloquence/ he never gives a silent vote 
for the remainder of his life/' 

" I have met with a story/' said Reuben, " of a 
certain devout orator of the class you allude to, 
who having sat down amidst deafening cheers, 
was overheard mumbUng to himself, ' non nobis 
Domine,' — only for the Latin I should say he 
must have been a baronet, and one of your men 
in buckskin/' 

" Probably a man of Bucks," said Primrose. 

" Have you any Irish pupils ? " said Winning. 

" They come to me," said Chatterton, ^* but 
they don't want me/' 

" Do they pay you ?" — ^asked De Tabley, 

" They will, I make no doubt," said the 
Professor, with comic gravity, " they will, when 
they get their own again. Their estates were 
all forfeited, you know, poor fellows. I have six 
Irish pupils at present, and they all confidently 
expect to come into parliament before long, — 
I have poHte invitations at this moment, I assure 
you, to three castles on the banks of the Shannon, 
and positive promises of ever so many elegant 
situations at the disposal of the Lord- Lieutenant." 

" You are not often required to write speeches 
for the Irishmen, I should think," said Winning. 
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" I only wish I could make speeches at the 
rate they do/' said Mr. Chatterton ; " but 
then Ireland is such a great manufacturing 
country, you know." 

" Hold, Professor, I believe you are mistaken 
there," cried Winning. 

"What does Ireland manufacture except 
butter and bacon ?" asked Reuben. 

"I know of nothing but oratory," said the 
Professor, "and it was oratory I meant, when 
I spoke of Irish manufactures. Dubhn beats 
Manchester hollow for fustian. I don't mean to 
say that John Bull has not the talent also, 
for he has it in him as well as Paddy, and 
he is making rapid strides in eloquence of 

• 

late years, but Paddy has more experience. 
Everything in Ireland is done with a speech 
and a shout, and the form of government the 
island is blessed with, favours the cultivation of 
my art extremely. * Esto perpetual I say." 

" You mean the Castle 1" said Winning. 

" I do," said the Professor. " It may have its 
faults, but it has one great virtue, it gives the 
people something to talk at. The Viceroy is a 
target for the practice of oratory. If a man has 
the vein of panegyric, he has got something to 
address and flatter ; if he is up to a phillipic, he 
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has always something to abuse. If he unites 
both gifts, he may throw flowers at his Excel- 
lency to-day, and fling thunderbolts at him 
to-morrow. At the very worst, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant keeps the tongues of the doctors and 
professors in constant exercise ; for it is the 
duty of the king's representative to stand an 
amount of lecturing, a twentieth part of which 
would make his majesty himself abdicate his 
crown. ^ Esto perpetual say L'' 

" I am disposed to say so too,'' said Medlicott, 
thoughtfully. "A form of government which 
promotes eloquence of all kinds so powerfully 
as you describe cannot be anything but a good 



one. 



(C 



The Irish, unfortunately, are not so partial 
to facts as to figures," said Winning. 

" There,^' said Chatterton, " I am disposed to 
agree with them ; I don't think facts make 
the best speeches ; facts are dry ; sentiments do 
better." 

" I suppose your Irish pupils live very much 
together," asked Primrose. 

"The men who are talking of coming into 
the hou^e," said Chatterton, " chum together in 
Panton Square, where they practise franking at 
breakfast, parliamentary eloquence at dinner, 
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and have quiet Uttle evening parties, with oysters, 
punch, Lalla Rookh, and Grattan's speeches/^ 

^* They have capital oysters in Ireland," said 
De Tabley. 

" I should like to be present at one of their 
parUamentary dinners/' said Primrose, 

" So should I of all things," said Mrs. Mountjoy, 

"And I can tell you, madam," said the 
Professor, " you would be a very welcome guest ; 
for much as they admire the Peris of pai'adise> 
they admire the Peris of this hfe more ; — ^but 
the great fun is at supper : they get up little 
imaginary squabbles and rows with one another, 
to accustom themselves to coughing members 
down, and calling to order. 

"We shall see droll people in the house if 
the Emancipation Bill passes," said De' Tabley. 

" As long as there are droll people out of the 
house," said Winning, "there will be droll 
people in the house, and there ought to be." 

"I own I long to see Ireland, and even 
Panton Square, fully and fairly represented," said 
Primrose, " and besides, to speak seriously, the 
best way I know to put an extinguisher upon 
folly and extravagance of all kinds, is to make 
a constituency of it, and give it a member, or 
members, in the House of Conunons. They may 
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be bores, to be sure, and do a great deal of 
mischief even there ; but depend upon it, they 
would be ten times as troublesome and mis- 
chievous at the Com Exchange, or the Crown 
and Anchor/' 

Mr, Medlicott, who had always sided with 
his grandfather upon the Catholic question, 
was not to be convinced by this reasoning ; but 
Winning coincided with Primrose, and was 
stating the grounds of his opinion, • when De 
Tabley again returned to the subject of Irish 
oysters, and changed the conversation in good 
time, for Mrs. Mountjoy disliked politics ; they 
puzzled her, and women don^t like things that 
puzzle them, except conundrums and family 
secrets. 
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CHAPTER V. 

■ » 

THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE. 

A FEW days later Mr. Primrose was walking 
in the Strand, when he was met and eagerly 
accosted by Professor Chatterton, who ex- 
claimed — 

"Why, your fHend, Mr. Medlicott, is the 
most wonderful young man I ever met with in 
aU my professional experience ; he comes to my 
lectures when he is more fit to lecture himself. 
Talk of Irishmen — ^why, there's not one of them 
fit to hold a candle to him! He's a perfect 
orator, sir, this moment ; such fluency I never 
heard in my life : such beautifiil language, and 
such abundance of it. By the merest chance I 
made the discovery ; I had no notion he was 
such a clever fellow — he never said a word 
about it." 

Primrose said it surprised him that Mr. 
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Chatterton's sagacity had not sooner detected 
his friend's genius. He then begged to know 
how the revelation took place. 

It appeared that at a certain stage of the 
Professor's course, it was the custom for his 
pupils to give practical proof of the progress 
they had made under his tuition, by rehearsing 
some composition of their own, or the model 
sermon already mentioned. On the present 
occasion it occurred to Mr. Chatterton, to try 
what his disciples could do at an extempore dis- 
course, and Temperance was the topic fixed on, 
as it would not have been reverent to discuss a 
reUgious subject. Two or three fair attempts 
were made; the majority were dull in the 
extreme ; some broke down after the first 
sentence : but when it came to Reuben's turn, 
his facihty, his copiousness, his endless variety 
of figures, images, metaphors, similes, allegories, 
illustrations, and quotations, astonished every- 
body present ; until at length they cheered him 
as if he was haranguing at Exeter Hall, the 
effect of which was, that he quite forgot the 
nature of the occasion, and actually held forth 
so long, that at length, said the Professor, " I 
believe, some of the gentlemen present thought 
he would never stop/' 
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" You were lucky that he did," said Primrose. 

"He is nothing less than a prodigy/' said 
the Professor. " He will either be a bishop, or 
marry a duchess, before he is a year in the 
Church." 

" Or purchase a chapel, and set up on his own 
account," said Hyacinth. 

Twenty voices, at least, were busy at the 
same moment trumpeting in different parts of 
the town Mr. Medlicott's extraordinary display 
in Leicester-square. It takes, however, more 
than the breath of twenty voices to make what 
is called fame. Detraction was of course very 
busy also. Envy began to nibble at his reputa- 
tion, when it was yet green, by way of earnest 
of what she would do hereafter, when it should 
attain its fiiU growth. Some of the men who 
applauded him at the lecture, revenged them- 
selves with sneers as soon as it was over. One 
declared the speech was all verbiage and fus- 
tian ; another, more malignant, said " it was 
pretty;" a third admitted it was cleverish, 
but denied that it was clever. Very just 
criticisms, all of them, most probably, but they 
were not on that account the less narrow and 
ill-natured. 

" He possesses talent," said Mr. Araby, the 
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sacred poet, in conversation with Primrose, " but 
it's a talent I don't envy." 

"Nobody envies another^s talents," replied 
Hyacinth : " the thing we envy is admiration, 
popularity, success. We envy a man his fortune 
— not his genius, and still less his virtues. Virtue 
was never envied." 

"Well, I confess I envy his facility," said 
Winning, who spoke ably, but not fluently enough 
to satisfy himself. 

Of course there was an end of lectures as 
a vehicle of instruction. Reuben's rhetorical 
education was finished. He bore his honours 
meekly — ^he wore his laurels gracefiiUy : if he 
triumphed it was in private, when his aunt 
Mountjoy prophesied all human glories for him; 
still more when his mother, down in Sussex, 
echoed the praises that reached her from 
London, through her sister s letters and other 
authentic channels. 

Nothing remained but to attend the supple- 
mentary lecture by Madame Chatterton. Her 
one lecture excited more curiosity than the 
whole course delivered by her husband. Reuben 
took tickets for himself, his aunt, and Primrose. 
The Professor positively refused payment for 
them. 
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The lady no sooner appeared than Reuben 
felt assured he had seen her before, though 
where or when he tried m vain to recall. She 
was very little French, except in name ; but 
she was very handsome, very lively, very clever, 
fluent, and exceedingly entertaining. If the 
husband was convinced that the most important 
quahfications for the pulpit were histrionic, the 
wife was no less under the firm impression that 
they were more of a cosmetic nature. Chatter- 
ton relied on action and passioii ; Madame upon 
kalydor and cambric. She dwelt upon the 
beauty of the latter, as if it had been the beauty 
of holiness ; mixing up the topics of F^nflon 
and fine linen with so much practical address, 
that she disposed of a few dozen French hand- 
kerchiefs, at half-a-guinea each, before she 
concluded her observations. Mrs. Mountjoy 
bought a box of them, embroidered with mitres, 
cherubs, and other ecclesiastical devices, half for 
herself and half for Reuben. From handkerchiefs 
Madame passed to the arrangement of the hair, 
with a view to devotional efiect, and began 
by lamenting that this was so little attended to 
by the majority of the clergy, and by some of 
them held almost in contempt. Apropos to 
that, she had a little anecdote to relate. She 
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would not mention names, but what she was 
about to mention had actually occurred within 
her own experience, and would prove the 
utter indifference of even the highest digni- 
taries of the Church to the vital subject of 
cc/tffure. Before she had proceeded a sentence 
further, Reuben recognised in the Professor's wife 
the charming young Frenchwoman who had 
redressed the wrongs which he had sustained 
from his grandfather's scissors, the night before 
he went to school. That incident was the subject 
of her anecdote. After the lecture, he hastened 
to renew his acquaintance with her, and intro- 
duced her to his aunt, who thought her so 
amiable, as well as so pretty and clever, that 
she could not help purchasing several more 
Uttle articles on her earnest recommendation; 
one of them was a carved ivory box, which, 
to Mrs. Mountjoy's horror, was found, upon 
examination in the evening, to contain three 
teeth of a NeapoUtan saint, whose very 
name she had never before heard. This 
was, probably, the first box of relics intro- 
du«d inU. Lgknd. in oo,«equ=noe of the 
stimulus given by the Tractarian move- 
ment to that important branch of our Italian 
commerce. 
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Previous to Mr. Medlicott's attendance on the 
Chatterton lectures, his chamber had been pretty 
well furnished with looking-glasses, as well with 
most other objects of use, ornament, or luxury, 
by the attention of his fair relative ; but Reuben 
now felt the want of a mirror of the largest 
size, and did not hesitate to intimate to his aunt 
how much he desired to have one in which he 
could see himself at fiill length, when he prac- 
tised before it. The deficiency was no sooner 
mentioned than it was supplied. A new looking- 
glass, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, was 
immediately purchased and put up ; standing 
before which, as it were in a pulpit, and recol- 
lecting all the lessons of the Professor, and the 
instructions of Madame, Reuben either theatri- 
cally recited some discourse he had committed 
to memory, or extemporised a sermon of his 
own from his exhaustless treasury of words and 
ready fund of all possible embellishments and 
amplifications of diction. Many a time did the 
curious and astonished Agatha witness his 
histrionic exercises through the key-hole ; 
and sometimes the good landlady, passing 
the door on tip-toe, would pause, attracted 
by the volumes of sound, and, availing herself 
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of the same convenient little orifice to gaze 
at the handsome young man, declaiming 
in his robe of black velvet, yield herself 
prematurely to the captivations of pulpit 
oratory. 



BOOK THE SIXTH. 



" Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it to suffer itself 
ever to be spoken against. And it is in vain to find fault with those arts oi 
eoeiving wherein men find pleasure to be{ deceived." 

Locke! 8 Essay on the Human Understanding. 

SocTotea. " What if I bring you to a conference 

With my own proper goddesses, the Clouds?" 
Stnpaiades. " 'Tis what I wish devoutly." 

Aristophanes. 
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A GOODLY catalogue might be made of writers, ancient and 
modem, Greek and Boman, Italian, Spanish, English, nay 
even among the gallant French themselves, who, in learned 
treatises, or pleasant composures — ^in prose some, and in rhyme 
others — ^have inveighed against womankind, down from the 
fragile Eve, our general mother, to the lowliest slave of the 
mop and broom amongst her daughters ; but what good has 
ever come of continually abusing and snubbing the female 
race, or what fruit is to be expected from it 1 For whether it be 
true, as one poet expresses it, that they are to be reckoned 
among the " fair defects of Nature," or ranked with her most 
exquisite pieces of porcelain, as another will have it, they 
cannot be denied to form one of the great estates of the world 
as it is, although fancy is free, of course, to choose any star in 
the firmament and people it 

" With men, as angels, without feminine.** 

What sort of a place to live in such a planet would be, this is 
not the place to discuss ; but from all we know of all the 
Utopias hitherto discovered, not excepting the terrestrial little 
paradise of O'ConnorvUle itself, we have never felt a strong 
inclination to migrate to any one of them, and it is very 
doubtful if a world, one hundred and eighty degrees from 
Venus, would prove more attractive than the rest. To look 
at woman with the eye of philosophy is not easy, but if you 
can manage it, you must see at once that there is no use 
in quarrelling with her, any more than with any other **fait 
ttccompli." As we take her individually from the hand of Sir 
Priest, " for better, for worse," as the rubric phrases it, so we 
must accept the entire sex, and accommodate ourselves to our 
lot as Socratically as possible. Nor would matters be quite 
as bad as they are, only that unfortunately the female element 
in the world is not confined to the precise limits of the fidr 
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sex, but largely intrudes itself into the masculine, in return 
perhaps for sundry small loans of their proper attributes, 
which the lords of the creation occasionally make to the 
ladies, as in the case of the Amazons, the Blue-stockings, and 
the Bloomers. Some writers insist that each gender is the 
better for a little alloy of the other ; that a touch of tke woman 
becomes the man, while a little of the man improves the 
woman, provided 'tis not from his chin the Httle is borrowed. 
Now, if we inquire for which of our gifts we are in all pro- 
bability most indebted to Eve and her daughters, we suspect 
it will be found to be no other than the nimble and eager 
exercise of the tongue, which appears beyond controversy 
to be the womanly parcel of us, and is, possibly for that 
reason, so proverbially difficult to keep in order and sub- 
jection. The tongue is essentially of the feminine gender, let 
its possessor be of what sex he may ; and if in form it is 
serpentine, in motion voluble, and in its employment often 
even double and venomous, its origin is only more clearly 
to be traced to the first beauty that charmed and the first 
rhetoric that seduced. This is the shrew that everybody is 
more or less cursed with, a virago in every man's mouth, 
which the wisest cannot at all hours tame like Petruchio. 
Homer, not less philosopher than poet, seems to have con- 
sidered the teeth as a rampart, or line of circumvallations, 
expressly designed by provident Nature to check the sallies 
of this termagant spouse of ours. And the same idea seems 
to have struck our own Shakspeare — 

*' Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue, 
Doubly portcuUised with my teeth and Ups." 

It is further observable that Homer, to return to him, when 
his wise Ulysses speaks, describes his voice as issuing not so 
much from his mouth, the seat of the tongue, as out of his 
heart or mind — ^the profounder region of thought and feeling. 
It is a sorry thing when the tongue is vocal and the under- 
standing mute ; when the womanly organ is the only part of 
the machinery in full work, and ^^loqtuix magis quamfacund^is^^ 
is the motto of the age. Perhaps we are to blame the dentists 
for not looking better after our teeth, which certainly perform 
but indifferently, in many cases, the duty assigned them by 
Homer, and are not to be numbered among the defences of 
the nation. Why, do we not see men in our own days, as 
there were in Mr. Medlicott*s, whose tongues scarce a triple 

L 2 
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row of elephants* tusks could effectually blockade, though 
kept in the best repair by all the art of dental surgery ? — 

" Men who at any time would hang 
For th' opportunity t' harangue ; 
And still their tongues run on the less 
Of weight they hear, with greater ease, 
And with their everlasting clack 
Set all men's ears upon the rack, 
With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour most unanswerable." 

Such men, methinks, are as justly to be held women, by 
reason of this vicious excess of the female quality in them, as 
the king of Dahomey's regiments of guardswomen are to be 
counted men, notwithstanding the want of whiskers and 
beards. What correcter judgment, indeed, can we pronounce 
upon the remorseless race of talkers and speech-makers, this 
" thundering legion" by which the nation is overrun, who are 
rapidly becoming a distinct function and profession in the 
state, overpowering conmion sense, as Niagara drowns all 
ordinary voices, and threatening with ruin the public interests, 
especially the dignity and efficiency of parliament — what can 
we say of them more correctly, that they are all tongue, just 
as a glutton is all stomach ; or, as Milton describes the un- 
faithful shepherds of the Church, as mere " mouths," — ^a word 
which would serve our turn as well, did we need it. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A GLIMPSE OF GLORY. 

A BARREL of gunpowder is as quiet as a barrel 
of oysters until a spark touches it ; then it 
explodes, and blows the house out of the win- 
dows. While Reuben Medlicott was practising 
and accompUshing himself in the art of rhetoric in 
Burlington Gardens, expecting nothing less than 
an early opportunity for displaying his profi- 
ciency in it, a pohtical movement was' going on 
in Sussex, which no sooner reached his ears than 
it set his ambition on fire, and turned everything 
topsy-turvy. 

A public meeting was on the point of being 
held at Chichester, in defence of the Protestant 
interest, which at that time was supposed to be 
in a very delicate and critical situation. At 
this meeting, when the news of it reached him, 
Mr. Medlicott, flushed with his recent honours 
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in Leicester-square, determined to make his first 
experiment in public speaking. The opportu- 
nity seemed singularly favourable : the place 
was benign, the subject was propitious : hun- 
dreds of familiar faces would surround him on 
the platform. He anticipated and dutifully 
sympathised in his mother's raptures : even his 
grandfather himself would at least approve his 
zeal. 

Was the Dean's approbation so very certain ? 
Winning and Primrose no sooner heard of their 
friend^s design, than they took a widely diflferent 
view of the matter. They thought Reuben's 
intention to take an active part in the proposed 
meeting the height of imprudence ; and we 
must be excused for devoting a few words to 
account for their being so decidedly of this 
opinion. 

It was the period when a cabinet, which had 
hitheito ranged itself in determined resistance 
to the claims of the Roman CathoUcs, was 
understood to be wavering upon that long 
agitated point. Rumours were abroad that 
great concessions were on the eve of being 
made, though whether to reason or to clamour 
opinions were divided. There were many whis- 
pers also afloat affecting individuals. Some of 
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the most eminent men in the nation, particularly 
in the Church, were beginning to be hinted at 
in the public journals, as being only too ready to 
wheel about with the government, not of course 
without weighty considerations, proportioned to 
the risks and sacrifices attendant upon all such 
evolutions. Among those who were most 
pointedly alluded to in this unpleasant way was 
the grandfather of our hero — for we may call 
him a hero with some propriety, now that the 
Protestant interest at Chichester is about to 
claim and use him as its champion. For several 
years, as we have had occasion already to istate, 
Dean Wyndham^s elevation to the bench had 
been spoken of as a probable event, not only on 
account of his learning and talents, but his 
strenuous employment of them in support of the 
policy of the government. Latterly, however, 
his friends had begun to despair of his promo- 
tion; and the unmitigated' violence of his 
writings and sermons seemed to be rapidly 
diminishing his chances with a ministry which 
was growing milder and more tolerant every 
day. But now it was confidently stated that 
the Dean had caught the popular infection like 
others, and that the mitre, which had been 
denied him as the preacher of exclusion, was 
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immediately to reward his conversion to the 
doctrines of liberality. All this was still mere 
rumour, but it was a rumour that was gaining 
ground ; and whatever men like Winning might 
privately think of the purity of the Dean's con- 
duct as a public man (should he have really 
made up his mind to put on a new suit of doc- 
trines and principles in his old age), they were 
not the less clearly of opinion that Reuben 
MedUcott (on the eve of entering the Church) 
could not possibly choose a more unfortunate 
moment for the public display which he was 
now meditating. 

Reuben, however, was most indignant at the 
imputations upon his grandfather, which the 
remonstrances of his friends assumed to be well 
founded. He had been brought up from the 
cradle in extreme veneration for the Dean ; 
and as he advanced in years this feeling had 
increased in proportion to his capability of 
estimating his grandfather's talents and erudi- 
tion: a doubt as to his sincerity upon any 
point (much less upon the great question to 
which he had for years chiefly devoted his 
powers as a controversialist) had never crossed 
his mind, except as a profane idea which it 
was sinful for a moment to harbour. In short, 
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had Doctor Wyndham been a man as well quali- 
fied to command his grandson's love as he was 
to excite his admiration, Reuben would have 
regarded him with an enthusiasm little short of 
what another Luther might have inspired. To 
Luther, indeed, his mother and he had fre- 
quently exercised and pleased themselves by 
comparing their distinguished relative. It will 
easily be behoved that no analogy with Melanc- 
thon was very likely to suggest itself to the 
most partial of the Dean's friends. 

Reuben had never forgotten that glorious 
sermon, with which he had heard the Cathedral 
of Hereford, nave and choir, resound; the 
thunders of which had scared the rooks from 
their settlements in the square tower, and 
frighted from their propriety the neighbouring 
closes. That those, eloquent denunciations of 
the vile doctrine of expediency, which had 
thrilled him when a schoolboy, were nothing 
but sound and vapour, he was not prepared to 
admit. He was determined to believe that there 
was still such a thing as principle in the world ; 
or at least that among the apostates from it, the 
name of Wyndham would not be found. 

" Well," said Primrose, at length, after a great 
deal of unavailing remonstrance, "don't make 
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enemies for yourself among the bishops, at all 
events : avoid personal allusions. Though it is 
whispered that one or two of the right reverend 
bench are about to veer with the wind from 
Downing-street, you are under no necessity of 
adverting to them, or to anybody else about 
whom similar reports are current." 

"On the contrary," said Reuben, ostenta-* 
tiously, "my intention is to paint the cha- 
racter of an apostate Churchman in the most 
glowing colours : in fact, this will be absolutely 
necessary for the effect of my speech." 

" Totally irrelevant, however," said Winning, 
calmly ; " but that^ I know, was considered a 
slight objection in the debates of our society at 
Cambridge. Besides, what right have you to 
set up yourself as the judge of any man's 
sincerity, or the impugner of any man's 
motives?" 

" Will you allow Winning, or me, to see what 
you have prepared ? " asked Primrose. 

" Certainly," said Reuben. 

He redeemed his pledge in a few days. 

The character of the apostate Churchman was 
the portrait of his grandfather, in everything 
but the details and personal features. His 
friends looked at one another in amazement ; 
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then pressed on him, as strongly as they could, 
that should the rumours of the Dean^s change 
of opinions have any foundation in fact, the 
delivery of such a passage by his grandson could 
hardly fail to lead to an irreparable breach 
between them. 

" But my grandfather is not about to apos- 
tatise — for it comes to that," replied Reuben, 
with confidence and displeasure ; " so that your 
premises fall to the ground, and your conclusion 
tumbles along with them.*' 

Winning perceived that argument was useless, 
and left the room before he lost his temper. 

De Tabley came in almost the next instant. 
Primrose asked him what news he had ; for 
De Tabley, through his uncle, who was in par- 
liament, and closely connected with a member 
of the ministry, had often pretty good informa- 
tion of what was going on behind the scenes. 

"Nothing talked of but desertions," he 
answered; "we shall witness startling events 
before a week is over. MedUcott will be 
more astounded than any of us by some of 
them.'* 

"You hear," said Hyacinth to Reuben. 
" Depend upon it you will commit a monstrous 
imprudence if you persevere.'^ 
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" Lay it hard on the bishops," said De Tabley, 
" as hard as you please ; but take my advice, 
and don't meddle with the deans ! " 

Primrose and Winning now made another 
effort. They went together to his aunt, and 
after explaining to her the views they enter- 
tained of the step which her nephew was about 
to take, they strongly advised her to exert her 
influence with him, and dissuade him from doing 
what might possibly end in blasting his prospects 
for Hfe. Poor Mrs. Mountjoy was greatly dis- 
tressed and excited; she felt very little disposed 
to credit any of the reports that were going 
about her father's promotion, but she had 
already some vague notion that Reuben was 
about to do an unwise thing, in attending a 
political meeting of any kind, and she pro- 
mised to do all in her power to bring him to 
reason. 

Reuben was seated in one of his luxurious 
chairs, arrayed in his velvet robe-de-chambre 
and slippers, with his speech before him, to 
which he proposed to put some new touches 
before dinner (he was engaged that day to dine 
with Master Turner), when he heard a little 
timid tap at the door of his chamber. 

It was his aunt's maid, to say that her mis- 
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tress wished particularly to see him, if a visit 
from her would not be very inconvenient. The 
girl gazed almost idolatrously on Reuben ; and 
no wonder, for, in his gorgeous gown, there 
was scarcely any dignity so high, that he might 
not well be supposed invested with it. 

" Shall I go to her ? ^' he inquired. 

"She will come to you, sir,^' said Agatha, 
with profound deference : and presently in came 
the portly, beautiful, and amiable widow. 

Reuben would have been very hard-hearted 
not to have been moved by the sweetness and 
earnestness with which his aunt repeated and 
reinforced the advice and remonstrances which 
his friends had in vain urged. But Reuben 
Medlicott was so far from having a hard heart, 
that, on the contrary, the softness and warmth 
of his nature made him, all through life, only 
too susceptible of the sort of influence which 
was now brought to bear upon him. The end 
of the interview was, that though he continued 
to treat the apprehensions of his aunt as utterly 
groundless, and Kttle less than a libel on her 
own father, and though his frankness kept 
him from concealing the extent of the sacrifice 
he was called on to make, he nevertheless 
assured his fair relative that he was prepared to 
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make it, if it was necessary to set her mind at 
ease. 

Mrs. Mountjoy was now as overflowing with 
thanks, as if she had been petitioning for some 
mighty favour for herself, instead of merely 
deprecating an act of excessive imprudence on 
his part. Gazing admiringly on the manuscript 
which she recognised on the table, then tenderly 
taking it up, and turning over the pages with a 
mingled expression of curiosity and regret, she 
hoped he would permit her tp read it. He 
could not deny the request, but assented with a 
sigh, which did not escape her ear, touchingly 
intimating, at the same time, that the speech 
was made to be spoken, not to be read. 

The sigh of the young orator explained this 
distinction infinitely better to the feir widoVs 
apprehension, than a long lecture on eloquence 
could have done. It made her more thoroughly 
sensible of the extent to which Reuben was 
sacrificing his own glory to her gratification, 
than if she had studied the treatise " De Claris 
Oratoribus/' Such, indeed, was the eflFect of 
that sigh upon her, that it is possible the 
interview might have ended in Mrs. Mountjoy 
changing her mind altogether, and even imploring 
her nephew to do what she had just so earnestly 
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dissuaded him from doing, had not her maid 
opportunely tapped at the door, to remind her 
that it was time to dress for dinner, and also to 
hand Mr. Medlicott a letter which had just been 
delivered by the postman. 

*' I'll leave you to read it, my dear,'* said his 
aunt, as she ran away. 

That letter could not possibly have come at 
a more unlucky moment. It was from his 
mother, to acquaint him with the arrangements 
that had been made for the meeting at Chichester, 
and the intense excitement that prevailed in the 
neighbourhood about it, of which no small part, 
according to Mrs. Medlicott, was owing to 
Reuben's expected participation in its pro- 
ceedings. Several bishops, whom she mentioned, 
had expressed their anxiety that the day should 
go off well. Flocks of clergymen were to attend 
it. Everybody deplored his dear grandfather's 
absence ; but perhaps it was reserved for some- 
body, who was still dearer to her, to supply, and 
more than supply, the place which the Dean had 
been wont to fill so ably upon occasions of this 
nature. Such an opportunity for a young man 
to cover himself with glory might not occur 
again for ages. The maternal soHcitude about 
his preparations and his success, were visible 
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even in the tremulousness of the handwriting. 
The letter was crossed and recrossed, yet, after 
all, the most urgent part of it was contained in 
the last of three postscripts, where his mother 
informed him that the committee to conduct 
the meeting was to dine at the Vicarage on the 
day preceding it, and his father was anxious to 
have his son's assistance to entertain them. 
The Earl of Stromness, she added, had sent 
a haunch of venison for the occasion, an earnest 
of the interest taken by him in the approaching 
dembnstration. 

Reuben had not been so agitated by a letter 
since the painful communications he had once 
received, when a schoolboy, from Mrs. Barsac 
and her daughter. He paced his chamber in a 
superb state of excitement, rendered still more 
tragic by his pompous dishabille, which swept the 
ground behind him like the robe of a heroine on 
the stage, or a ladys train at a drawing-room. 
He now felt that he had entered into an incon- 
siderate, and even improper engagement with 
his aunt ; he had made a vow as rash as 
Jephtha's, not sufficiently weighing either the 
bitter disappointment his absence would occasion 
to his mother, or the mischiefs which might 
possibly result from deranging, at the eleventh 
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liour, the arrangements for a great county 
meeting. In all probability it also crossed his 
mind, as he traversed his room, that the 
Protestant interest itself might suflFer some 
sKght injury; for as the meeting was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for its support, 
even the least significant personage attending it 
must needs contribute something to its success 
and efficiency. What was the public voice, when 
it roared loudest, but the aggregate of the voices 
of individuals ? Even those who only cheered 
and shouted were not altogether useless. 

Then as to his grandfather's imputed change 
of views — the only argument his friends in 
London had to stand on — ^was not the letter in 
his hand a triumphant answer to it? All 
Sussex was deploring the Dean's absence from 
a demonstration so congenial to his principles. 
" Ofiended at my speaking on such an occasion!'' 
cried Reuben, at the end of his soliloquy ; " he is 
a thousand times more likely to bellow like a 
bull, if I desert my post, especially were he to 
suspect the reason.'* 

He dressed with feverish precipitation, and, 
with his mother's letter in his hand, went in 
search of Mrs. Mountjoy. 

VOL. U. X 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE AND WORDS THAT BURN. 

It was no very difficult achievement. Mrs. 
Mountjoy released her nephew from his promise 
much more readily than she had prevailed on 
herself to extort it from him. She was a woman 
who had the humblest opinion of her own judg- 
ment, especially in comparison with her sister, 
whom she habitually regarded as a very superior 
person to herself ; and, moreover, being of that 
more amiable than numerous order of beings 
to whom it is always extremely painful to allow 
their own gratification, or their own opinions and 
wishes, to interfere with the gratification of 
others for one moment, she felt it utterly 
impossible to oppose her nephew any longer, 
when she found herself so decidedly in opposition 
to his mother also. 

The fact that the meeting was under the 
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patronage of so many of the clergy, and even of 
several bishops, was not without its effect like- 
wise. All Mrs. Mountjoy begged now was, that 
Reuben would in his speech avoid everything 
calculated to give offence to individuals, and 
make enemies for himself. Subject to this little 
stipulation, she consented to his leaving her the 
very next morning, which, indeed, was necessary, 
to enable him to be at home in time for the 
dinner to be given to the Committee. As Reuben 
dined out, he took leave of his aunt then, 
promising to send her a newspaper with the 
best report of his speech, and to return soon 
after the meeting and finish his visit. He dined, 
as we have said, with Master Turner, who 
amused him by repeating in the course of the 
evening, ^'The Chancellor told me, that the 
best sermon he ever heard in his Ufe, was one 
which he heard your father preach in a little 
country church near Chichester.^' 

Mrs. Mountjoy dined alone, and thought she 
was doomed to pass the entire evening in soli- 
tude, which was not to her an agreeable prospect, 
when, to her great delight and surprise, while 
she sat at tea, who should arrive but Mrs. 
Wyndham ? She had come from Boulogne that 
morning, had dined at Portland-place, and 
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could not let the evening close " without paying 
her datighter a visit/' Mrs. Mountjoy, on her 
part, was equally charmed to receive her fair 
young stepmother. This relationship was always 
a cause of pleasantry, though really Mrs. 
Mountjoy looked very little senior to Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

Mrs. Wyndham had left the Dean behind her ; 
perfectly well, but in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, owing to affairs in England, and, aa his 
wife said, receiving letters and despatches every 
hour from members of parliament, ministers, 
and public men in every situation. As to 
anything that might ba in agitation affecting 
his personal interests, Mrs. Wyndham was very 
little better informed than Mrs. Mountjoy, the 
Dean had been of late so extremely reserved 
about politics and about himself; but it was 
impossible not to believe that something very 
extraordinary would happen before long. 

Mrs. Mountjoy inquired whether he had been 
lately corresponding with her sister, Mrs. Medli- 
cott, or her husband ? 

" He had a letter from Mr. Medlicott,*' said 
Mrs. Wyndham, " and I think it annoyed him 
more than any other communication he has had 
from home ; he is excessively angry about some 
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meeting or other they are going to hold at 
Chichester.'' 

" You don't tell me so ! '' cried poor Mrs. 
Mountjoy, starting from her chair with an 
emotion that made Mrs. Wyndham start likewise. 

Mrs. Mountjoy then related everything that 
had occurred relating to the meeting. 

"Oh, my dear Mrs. Mountjoy/' said Mrs. 
Wyndham, "why were you not more confident in 
your own judgment, you judged so very correctly: 
it would absolutely ruin that dear clever nephew 
of yours in my husband's favour, if he were to 
take any part, much more a prominent one, in 
this Chichester meeting." 

Mrs. Mountjoy was unable to speak, she was 
so distressed and excited. 

"And just now it would be so particularly 
unfortunate," added Mrs. Wyndham, with still 
more earnestness, " when nobody knows what a 
day may bring forth — how soon the Dean may 
have it in his power to be of the greatest service 
to Reuben in his profession. Can nothing be 
done to prevent him from taking so very indis- 
creet a step 1 " 

" Reuben dines out ; he will not be at home 
until a late hour, and early to-morrow morning 
he has arranged to start for Chichester/' 
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" You must either see him again before he 
goes/' said Mrs. Wyndham, "or write him a 
yery, very strong letter.'* 

" One thing certainly might be done/' said 
Mrs. Mountjoy; but she paused, and imme- 
diately added, that it was too strong a measure 
for her to take, 

Mrs. Wyndham insisted upon hearing what 
her idea was. 

"His speech is lying in his room," replied 
Mrs. Mountjoy, laughing at herself for the 
absurd thought that had come into her head: 
" it just occurred to me to carry it off and burn 
it, or hide it." 

"Well, but that is a most capital notion," 
said Mrs. Wyndham, jumping up with the 
greatest animation ; " let us go, my dear Mrs. 
Mountjoy, and put it into immediate execution. 
I am for burning the speech : I am against half 
measures." 

" It will answer every purpose to lock it up," 
said the widow. 

" Let us go to his room, at all events." 

They went up together to Reuben's apartment. 
Blanche was not a little amused by the minute 
daintiness of the arrangements, which his soli- 
citous and bountiful aunt had made for Keuben's 
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accommodation. She was near forgetting the 
business in hand, in her admiration of the 
velvet dressing-gown and sKppers especially. 

'* I see how it is," she said, laughing ; " you 
do everything to spoil your nephew : no wonder 
you find him so perverse and unmanageable ; — 
you are quite as bad as any mother.*' 

" Perhaps you will be a mother yourself, my 
dear, one of these days,'' said Mrs. Mountjoy, 
parrying the attack, in a laughing whisper. 

"Ah, no !" said Blanche, with a sigh that was 
not very sorrowful ; '* I shall never be more 
than a grandmother and a stepmother, but 
that's dignity enough, I think, for a little woman 
like me." 

The speech was lying just where Mrs. Mount- 
joy had seen it a few hours earlier in the 
evening; but now, when she took it up, she 
handled it even more lovingly than before ; and 
again she repeated that there could be no 
advantage in destroying the papers — she would 
carry them away to her own bed-chamber, and 
hide them on some high shelf, or in some 
inaccessible nook or corner. Mrs. Wyndham was 
curious to look over the speech. Mrs. Mountjoy 
placed it in her hands, and just at the same 
moment Agatha came in, with a great fuss, to 
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get some directions about Mr. Reuben's Knen, as 
he was to leave town in the morning, Mrs. 
Mountjoy went with the maid into her nephew's 
dressing-room to settle this little business, which 
did not occupy five minutes. When she re- 
turned to where she had left Mrs. Wyndham, 
she found that resolute young lady standing 
near the fire, contemplating with firmness, 
though not, perhaps, without some little mis- 
giving and scruples of conscience, the burning 
eloquence of Reuben Medlicott, 

The affrighted widow knew at a glance, only 
too well, what it was that was curling and 
twisting in the flames, as if the papers them- 
selves actually felt the pangs of martyrdom. 
Passionately clasping her hands, and regarding 
Mrs. Wyndham with looks which expressed at 
once astonishment, sorrow, and reproach, she 
uttered a series of the most piteous exclamations, 
ending with bitterly upbraiding herself for 
having been the first to suggest so barbarous a 
proceeding. 

" My dear Mrs. Mountjoy," said Blanche, with 
the agitated manner of a woman who, having 
done an energetic thing, is inclined to fear she 
has been too vigorous, " it would never have 
done for you to have merely ctoried it off; 
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your nephew would infallibly have got it from 

you." 

Mrs. Mountjoy made no reply, but stood with 
her eyes riveted upon the burning papers, while 
over and over again her friend repeated, that what 
she had done she had done for the best, and she 
was confident Reuben himself would one day thank 
her for it. At length the flames devoured the last 
of their prey, and the two fair dames went down 
together, both a Kttle more composed, Mrs. 
Mountjoy telling her friend that she could only 
regard her in the light of an executioner, and 
Mrs. Wyndham defending herself, by declaring 
in more explicit terms than she had used before, 
that she had a presentiment of a bishopric, 
and was bent upon having Reuben for her 
domestic chaplain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE APOSTACY. 

The events of the few succeeding days put 
Reuben MedKcott, his oratory, prospects, and 
all about him, quite out of remembrance, at 
least in the thoughts of his London friends. 
They had something far more exciting to think 
of, for rumour had told a true story, and Dean 
Wyndham returned from Boulogne, to give his 
adhesion to the Government, and receive the 
mitre, as the recompense of his sudden and 
suspicious adoption of a new set of political 
opinions. The career of this eccentric dignitary 
reminded the pubUc of those hurricanes which 
occur in the Caribbean Seas, where the gale 
will often begin from the north or the south; 
then suddenly chop round, and blow with equal 
determination from the opposite point of the 
compass. And from the history of the same 
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tempests might Lave been likewise borrowed an 
apt illustration of some of the eflFects of the 
Dean's conversion, for as it is found that the 
trees upon one side of an island, subjected to 
one of those abrupt and fierce visitations, are 
commonly blown down in one direction, while 
the trees on the opposite side are found pros- 
trated in the reverse one, in like manner, before 
Dr. Wyndham's former opponents had ceased to 
reel beneath the tremendous bufiFets which he 
had dealt them in the pulpit and the press, his 
new antagonists were already staggering under 
the equally formidable blows which it was now 
their turn to receive. 

The event afiFected people variously, according 
to their political views, their notions of pubHc 
morality, their private interests, or their previous 
estimate of the Dean's probity. Those who were 
least surprised at his tergiversation were those 
who best knew him. Those who aflFected to be 
most indignant at his perfidy were those who 
would have been most ready themselves to 
receive a political traitor with open arms. He 
was loudly reviled for his hypocrisy, by men 
who never had better reason than his violence 
for beHeving him sincere; while on the other 
hand he was now extolled for sincerity by many 
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of his new associates, who had no other grounds 
for their opinion than his present adherence to 
their own standard. Many blushed for his in- 
fidelity to his party, but many more envied him 
for the prize he won by it. Some were ashamed 
of human nature ; some were disposed to dis- 
believe in the existence of truth and virtue; 
some proclaimed that religion itself had 
received a mortal blow. There were persons 
who never would have thought it, and there 
were others who all along expected it A 
great many people said it was not worth his 
while, at sixty-five, to barter his principles even 
for a bishopric ; but men of the stamp of Lord 
Greenwich and Mr. De Tabley, who took a 
secular view of the matter, maintained that if 
he was only to enjoy his prosperity for five 
years, there was an amount of good living in 
five years of episcopacy, for which the price paid 
was far from unreasonable. 

Those who took a metaphysical view of the 
case did not fail to recollect the ancient doctrine 
of the duplicity of the human mind. The 
Socratic philosophy, for instance, consisted in 
the retiring of a man within himself, to hold 
communion with the cdter ego which Nature has 
assigned to each of us. When this communion 
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is of an harmonious and amiable nature, the 
result is what we call singleness of mind or 
purpose ; when it is controversial, it necessarily 
leads to the phenomenon of double-mindedness, 
of which the practical result is the line of 
conduct vulgarly called tergiversation. " Ac- 
cording/^ says Lord Shaftesbury, " as the dual 
number is practically formed in us, we are 
supposed to advance in wisdom and moral 
perfection/' The microcosm, in fact, or little 
world in our bosoms, is divided into two parties, 
and the more thorough the division is, the more 
metaphysically complete is our intellectual con- 
stitution. We are therefore always to under- 
stand a perfect, or (what is tantamount thereto) 
a double pubUc character as speaking in only 
one of his persons at a time. Such a man has 
his Whig self and his Tory self ; what are loosely 
called his inconsistencies, are in reality nothing 
but the discordant relations subsisting between 
the two parties in his breast. Two minds, like 
two heads, are obviously better than one, but 
what would be the use of two minds, if they 
were always to think the same thing, or always 
come to the same conclusion? Nature does 
nothing in vain, and it is well worthy of 
observation, as a beautiful analogy between our 
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physical and our moral structure, that the 
cavity of the human thorax contains two lungs, 
or organs of breathing, for which no other 
moral use can be assigned but to enable a man 
to blow hot and cold with the same breath. 

It was at Mrs. Barsac's ball, the day after the 
incidents of the last chapter, that the Dean's 
promotion was first announced authentically to 
his family. The ball far exceeded in splendour 
anything of the kind at Hereford, but in London 
it made no more sensation than a reunion at a 
spinster's tea-table at Islington or Hackney. 
There were three lords, however, wherever Mrs. 
Barsac had picked them up ; but, to be sure, two 
were only in the Irish or Scotch peerage, 
and the third was Lord Greenwich, whom 
Barsac had met one day at Mrs. Mountjoy's, and 
toadied with so much industry and success, as to 
prevail on him to grace his wife's ball with his 
portly presence. Lord Greenwich, indeed, was 
more like an alderman than a nobleman, and he 
was as aldermanic in his tastes as in his personal 
appearance. But the star on his coat was the 
cynosure of many an eye notwithstanding, and 
it fascinated no eyes so much as Mrs. Barsac's, 
who had already conceived the idea of securing 
him for one of the remaining Sherries. 
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Mrs. Barsac was not much of a star-gazer, 
astronomically speaking ; but of a star on the 
breast of nobility she was as sharp an observer 
a. Sir John Heihd. and a. d,Ct ^th her 
optic glass as Galileo himself. She took a 
baron^s altitude with precision, noted the transit 
of a viscount across the floor to a second, and 
could tell how many digits an earl was eclipsed 
by a marquis, with a degree of accuracy that 
was quite scientific. In short Mrs. Barsac was 
a very clever practical astronomer in her way ; 
and there was this always to comfort her in her 
attention to the phenomena of the peerage, that 
if she failed to win a husband for her daughters, 
she succeeded probably in gaining a customer 
for her husband. 

Neither Primrose nor Henry Winning had 
seen Mrs. Mountjoy since the interview they 
both had with her upon the subject of Reuben s 
interests. They now formed a little group in a 
corner with the fair widow and Mrs. Wyndham, 
and it was then that Reuben^s absence from the 
ball was first noticed by his friends. Winning 
was delighted at the burning of the speech, and 
applauded Mrs. Wyndham to the skies for her 
energy and decision. Primrose shook his head, 
and expressed his apprehensions that all was 
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not quite safe yet : it depended entirely, he 
said, upon the question, whether his eloquent 
and wrong-headed young friend had committed 
his oration to memory or not. Winning thought 
he had not, and Mrs. Mountjoy fortified his 
opinion by mentioning what her maid had 
related of Reuben's extreme vexation at missing 
the papers on the morning he left town. 

" In all probabiUty, however,'^ said Winning, 
"we are attaching more importance to the 
matter than it merits, so that if Mrs. Wynd- 
ham feels disposed to dance, and would 
prefer me for her partner, to the gallant Captain 
Shunfield, who is advancing to soHcit that 
honour, I am humbly at her command.^' 

Mrs. Wyndham, as she looked that night at 
her mother's ball, was as charming a Uttle 
duodecimo edition of woman-kind as you ever 
saw in the library of beauty. The milliner had 
bound her with extreme elegance ; the jeweller 
had embellished her richly but simply ; and if 
it would not be pushing the metaphor too far, 
it might be truly added that the contents of the 
volume were as pleasing as its exterior was 
attractive, every page being illustrated with 
good sense and illuminated with good humour. 

Mr. Primrose remained at the widow's side. 
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She was not one of the youngest beauties in the 
room unquestionably, but she was probably the 
most agreeable woman, and, indeed, she was 
surprisingly handsome, considering the date of 
her charms, for though much younger than her 
sister, Mrs. Medlicott, she was still of the same 
generation. Hyacinth Primrose had a longer 
tete-d-t^te with her upon this occasion than he 
had ever enjoyed before, and, no doubt, he made 
considerable progress in the course of it 
towards that distinguished position in her favour 
and confidence, in which it was his lot eventually 
to be placed. 

Occasionally, however, they talked of little 
matters connected with the scene before their 
eyes and the people whirling about them. 

Mrs. Mountjoy, for example, wanted to know 
— " Who was the important little man dancing 
with Miss Barsac ? " 

"My dry old friend Amontillado!^' said 
Primrose. " But the man, let me see, I ought 
to know him, — why it's httle Griffin, who 
purloined Reuben's paper on heraldry, and sold 
it for the place of Rouge-Dragon, or Blue-Mantle, 
In common justice, he ought to be dancing on 
the tread-mill at this moment." 

"Now, is it possible such a wretch can be 
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popular in society? I have heard of a set of 
men called diners-out. Surely, Mr. Griffin can- 
not be one of them.'* 

" Griffin dines very seldom out/' said Primrose, 
**' when the town is healthy ; he gets an invi- 
tation now and then when influenza is going, or 
the cholera.^' 

" Is he a doctor ? '' 

Primrose laughed. 

" No, no, he is not a doctor, but during 
epidemics people are constantly getting apolo- 
gies ; they must fill up their tables, and they 
ask people like my friend Blue-Mantle, of whom 
they would never think except under such 
desperate circumstances.'^ 

*' Very amusing,'' said Mrs. Mountjoy ; " now 
who is the man dancing with Miss Jane Barsac ?" 

" A youth unknown to fame, at all events to 
me," said Primrose. " One is not bound to 
know people in a house like this, though as a 
general rule one ought to know everybody ; in 
fact, to live in London, one should know two 
things, who's who, and what's what. I can't 
think of any other branch of knowledge that's 
absolutely necessary." 

" What would Reuben say to that ? " said 
Mrs. Mountjoy. 
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" But see 1 " said Hyacinth, " here is Mr. 
Barsac coming towards us, with some design, I 
fancy, upon you/' 

" To take me down to supper. How particu- 
larly great he is to-night ; he reminds me of a 
nabob.'' 

" Nabobbery itself,'' said Hyacinth ; " that 
must be the Lord Mayor's chain he has to his 
watch, and observe the conservatory in his 
button-hole 1 He resembles Lombard-street 
and Covent-garden combined." 

" He reminds me," said De Tabley, who was 
passing, " of one of his own magnums ; I doubt 
if many of them have got such a bouquet." 

Mr. Barsac led Mrs. Mountjoy to supper with 
great state aad ceremony, taJking of nothing 
under a coronet the whole of .the way, and 
speaking much less to be heard by her than to 
produce an imposing effect upon his mob of 
guests, particularly Mr. Leadenhall and Sir Finch 
Goldfinch ; and upon far the greater proportion 
of them he probably succeeded in producing the 
eflfect he desired. The merchant was imme- 
diately followed by corpulent Lord Greenwich, 
conducting Mrs. Barsac ; next went Winning 
with Mrs. Wyndham. The order of the rest is 
of little consequence. As to Primrose, he slipped 
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down aJone, with a view to get near Mrs. 
Mountjoy again, and save her from being bored 
to death by Barsac's dull pomposity. 

But the precaution was superfluous. Just as 
Mrs. Wyndham reached the door of the supper- 
room, a servant put a slip of paper carelessly 
folded and directed in a scarce legible scrawl, 
into her hands. The haste and agitation 
with which she opened and read it, dropping 
Winning's arm and her fan at the same moment, 
left no doubt upon the mind of any one who 
observed what took place that it was a dispatch 
from the Dean. He had just arrived in town, 
and, with his usual singularity, had gone to his 
daughter's lodgings in Burlington Gardens 
instead of to his father-in-law's house in 
Portland Place. The note communicated in the 
driest and fewest terms possible the fact of the 
writer's elevation to the bench, and commanded 
his wife's immediate attendance. 

Mrs. Wyndham and Mrs. Mountjoy flew to 
him without a moment's delay, while the 
Barsacs hastened to disseminate among their 
company, in as easy and indifferent a tone as 
they could assume, the important fact that their 
son-in-law was Bishop of Shrewsbury. 

Mrs. Mountjoy wrote Eeuben a few lines that 
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very night before she retired to rest, to apprise 
him of what had occurred. She flattered herself 
that, even if his speech had been destroyed to 
no purpose, her letter would arrive in time to 
prevent anything unpleasant happening at 
Chichester. But that ill-advised young man, 
the victim at once of his own and his mother's 
vanity, had alregidy taken the fatal step which 
rendered all the kind offices of his judicious 
friends totally unavailing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE TREMENDOUS DEMONSTRATION. 

Mr. Primrose's conjecture hit the mark only 
too truly. Although Mr. Medlicott had been 
annoyed and embarrassed by the loss of his 
speech, the toil of composition, the collection of 
the flowers, the accumulation of images, the 
forging of the thunderbolts, the hammering, the 
moulding, the filing, and the polishing, had 
sufficiently impressed the principal portions of 
that great effort on his memory ; so that those 
daring incendiaries, his good aunt and his pretty 
grandmamma (though we must acquit them on 
the criminal charge), stand clearly convicted on 
the most serious part of the indictment, the 
count for a blunder. 

The " great and important day" arrived ; the 
mighty meeting, the "tremendous demonstra- 
tion/' was held at Chichester, and went off with 
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only too much 4clat for the most conspicuous 
personage who figured at it. 

All "tremendous demonstrations'' resemble 
one another very closely : an excited knot of 
noblemen and gentlemen on a platform, a 
tumultuous sea of heads on the floor, an agitated 
bevy of mothers, aunts, and sisters in a gallery, a 
little table for reporters, a peer in the chair, if a 
peer can be found to fill it, but never anything 
beneath the baronetage. On the present occa- 
sion, the platform was thronged with parsons 
and squires until it overflowed ; and every now 
and then a vicar, or a pair of top-boots, came 
tumbling down among the smock-frocks, who 
united their shoulders to heave him up again. 
When this disaster befel a man of ordinary 
dimensions, he was reinstated on the platform 
with no great difficulty ; but when it happened 
to public characters of more thaii average 
weight, the attempt to replace them sometimes 
proved as ineffiectual as in the case of the cele- 
brated Humpty Dumpty in the nursery rhyme. 
It was unquestionably a "tremendous demon- 
stration " of the lungs of the men of Sussex. 
John Btill bellowed like a herd of his four-footed 
namesakes, and the Protestant Hon roared his 
best, without the shghtest respect to the nerves 
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of the ladies. Bottom would have been greatly 
scandalised. Awfiil resolutions were proposed 
by peers, and seconded by commoners, but as 
to the eloquence, it was uniformly stifled by its 
own applause, and perished for ever in the pre- 
mature raptures of the audience. It was proved, 
however, beyond a doubt, that there were two 
Curtii present, ready to jump into any chasm 
which the British soil might please to open 
beneath their feet ; a Brutus in buckskin was 
equally prepared to sacrifice all the private 
affections to the public welfare ; as to Sydneys, 
Hampdens, and Russells, they appeared that 
day in a force that reflected undying honour 
upon the patriotism of Englishmen. How often 
Popery was flatly negatived with the energy 
of Cromwell himself, is not to be told in figures ; 
but three orators, at least, pledged their lives 
and fortunes to defend the throne and the altar ; 
the same number of prophetic voices foretold 
the sunset of British liberty ; and thrice three 
times was it powerfully urged upon the vast 
assembly to unite, heart and hand, in " a strong 
pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether.'* 

In the front of the gaUery assigned to the 
ladies, who came to brave the roaring of the 
lion aforesaid, sat Mrs. Medlicott, and Hannah 
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and Mary Hopkins. Their eyes were riveted 
on the platform, but it was not on the chairman 
they gazed, although he was the Earl of 
Stromness, nor on the Vicar, for he was lost in 
the crowd, nor on Mr. Pigwidgeon, ludicrous 
figure as he cut, for there was no novelty in 
that- — you had only to watch the point where 
the three lines of female vision united, to con- 
vince yourself that they sought nothing, saw 
nothing, thought of nothing during that great 
day and demonstration, but the youngest of 
the patriot band, he who came to dedicate the 
first-fruits of his talents and his fame to the 
service of his creed and his country. Probably 
few of the ladies present had been unobservant 
of Reuben from an early period of the day, for 
he was conspicuous not only by his handsome 
person, but by his dress, which could scarcely 
have been gayer or more elaborate had he been 
going to be married, instead of only going to 
make a speech. His hair, artfully divided, 
shone like Apollo's, and flowed on his shoulders 
almost as wantonly as in his boyhood ; a 
bouquet, nearly as large as Barsac's, bloomed in 
his button-hole ; and the virgin whiteness of his 
gloves typified the maiden eloquence with which 
he was about to enchant the world. The foppery 
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was not entirely his own; the gloves were 
due to his mother, the flowers had been insisted 
on and even arranged on his breast by the 
young Quakeress. Nor was it amiss that so 
much care had been bestowed on his toilette ; 
for had he been confounded with the parsons 
and the squires, his rising would not have com- 
manded the attention that it did, and his oratory 
would probably have been lost, like that of the 
rest, in the incessant uproar of the meeting. 

Everything, however, was propitious, but, 
perhaps, most of all, the emphatic and gracious 
manner in which the Earl of Stromness, a man 
of the highest courtesy, introduced him to the 
audience, as "the son of his respected friend, 
the Rev. Thomas Medlicott." 

Instantly the chawbacons, hundreds of whom 
were the Earl's tenants, raised a shout that well 
nigh brought down the roof of the Court-house. 
The din was little in unison with the modesty 
and gentleness with which the palpitating 
Reuben took his place, in the front of the 
platform. His rising was soft as the south 
wind ; and you might have marked its eflfects 
in the female gallery, how the breeze fluttered 
the bonnets, rustled among the ribbons, and 
especially how it made the maternal stomacher 
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rise and fall, like a sail when the wind is 
irresolute. He rose, he spoke, he triumphed. 
His was the only speech that was not only 
delivered, but of which a considerable portion 
was heard. A most excellent speech it was of the 
school of oratory it belonged to, though there 
were principles of eloquence by which it would 
have been cruel to have tried it. If, however, 
it had the defects of youth, it had its merits 
also ; it was fresh, it was fiery, it was animated 
and courageous. There was not a Quintilian in 
the meeting to find fault with it. Tried by 
the test of success, not Demosthenes himself 
could have gained a completer victory. Up 
flew a cloud of hats before the exordium was 
over; the orator was actually invisible for a 
second. The same demonstration was repeated 
a score of times ; upon one occasion Mr. 
Pigwidgeon (who was striking another stroke 
for a dinner) must throw up his beaver among 
the rest, and he never recovered it, for it fell 
among the mob, and was trampled to pieces in 
an instant. The hat was not worth sixpence, 
but he vowed it was a new one — b> thing he had 
never been known to possess in his Ufe. What 
signified Mr. Pigwidgeon*s hat, or Mr. Pigwidgeon 
himself ? Even Protestantism was forgotten in 
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the excitement and enthusiasm occasioned by 
the flowers of Reuben's rhetoric, not unaided 
by the flowers in his coat. If one passage 
outshone another, where all was splendour, it 
was the dangerous topic of apostacy — the 
graphic picture of a renegade divine, which 
reached its climax, when the orator described 
the vain endeavours of such a fallen character 
to regain his lost position, and imagined the 
reception he would assuredly meet with from 
every honest man. Here he turned to good 
account the lines in Milton : — 

Think'st thou, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminish'd glory, ajs when once 

Thou Btood'st erect in heav'n, erect and pure. 

The air was darkened with waving hats again ; 
the enthusiasm mounted to the galleries, the 
women waved their handkerchiefs wildly, and 
Mrs. MedKcott and the Quakeresses, who had 
taken off* their bonnets in consequence of the 
heat, tossed them about fanatically, and 
almost forgot their sex in the violence of their 
transports. 

In short, it was a relief to everybody when 
the last bolt was launched, and the last long- 
protracted peal of applause greeted the solemn 
and high- wrought peroration. 
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The Vicar himself, though not nearly so 
susceptible as his wife, was carried away by 
his son^s eloquence almost as much as she was, 
although he forbore from expressing his feelings 
with equal energy, partly from his native 
reserve, partly out of regard for his hat. At 
the door of the court-house he was overwhelmed 
with congratulations. Old Matthew Cox, with 
a tear in his eyes, shook his hand, but said 
nothing. Mr. Broad was like a madman. The 
apothecary pretended that only for his exertions 
the mob would have insisted on carrying Reuben 
home on their shoulders. Lord Stromness 
came up to the Vicar in the kindest manner, 
and told him that his son had made one of the 
most eflfective speeches he had ever heard in his 
life. " That portrait of a turncoat," said the Earl, 
" was quite a master-piece." 

The next moment a servant handed Mr. 
Medlicott the letter from Mrs. Mountjoy, inform- 
ing him, in substance, that the most conspicuous 
turncoat in England was his father-in-law. 

" A pretty kettle of fish," said the Vicar, as, 
with visible agitation, he put the letter in his 
wife's hands. She almost shrieked when she 
came to the announcement of her father's 
promotion. 
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" A pretty kettle of fish/' said the Vicar. 

Reuben turned white when he received the 
news. His mother and he exchanged looks in 
silence. In his countenance there was nothing 
but pride and resentment ; in hers were depicted 
the same feeUngs, but mixed with vexation and 
regret. The poor Quakeresses were quite at |i 
loss to comprehend what was in the wind, seeing 
joy and triumph so soon turned into chagrin 
and disappointment ; and they were still more 
at a loss to understand matters, when they 
learned that all arose from the announce- 
ment that Dean Wyndham was Bishop of 
Shrewsbury. 

" I don't believe it yet,'' said Mrs. Medlicott, 
abruptly laying down her fork in the middle of 
the silent dinner ; " I can't bring myself to 
believe it." 

" At all events," said Reuben, " I shall never 
regret having told the truth." 

" Thou never wilt have cause," said poor 
Mary Hopkins, enthusiastically. 

" At the same time," said the Vicar, in a low 
and very serious key, "I hope the truth you 
have told will be confined pretty much to our 
own neighbourhood ; I should not like it to 
travel up to London." 
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He had scarcely uttered the words, when in 
bustled Mr. Pigwidgeon to say that he had 
taken measures to secure a full report of 
Reuben's speech in the '' Chichester Mercury," 
and some other prorincial organ, with which he 
had some influence or connexion. 

" Thank you very much for your kind offices/' 
said the Vicar, drily, and biting his hp, " but 
my son is content with the reputation he has 
made among his friends here ; he has no 
ambition to be a political character; in fact," 
he added, rising from the table, approaching the 
apothecary, and speaking in a lower but more 
earnest tone, "if you could induce the papers 
you mention to report us as concisely as possible, 
we should take it as a particular favour." 

The fawning apothecary shook his head and 
said, " he feared that would be quite out of the 
question ; Master Reuben's speech was the 
speech of the day, and a report of the meeting 
without it would be the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet's part omitted." 

" That's very true," said Mrs. Medlicott, still 
unable to see her way clearly through Reuben's 
unlucky laurels. 

" What does my eloquent friend say himself V^ 
said Mr. Pigwidgeon. 
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Reuben replied, not without more vain-glory 
than quite became him, that he had thought it 
his duty to express his sentiments freely and 
boldly on the late occasion ; but, that duty 
having been performed, he would leave it to 
others to decide whether it would be of service, 
or the contrary, to the cause he had advocated, 
that his speech should be circulated through the 
empire. 

" Upon that there can be but one opinion/' 
said the flattering, false Pigwidgeon. 

" Possibly," said the Vicar, drawing him 
aside ; " but I am averse to unnecessary pub- 
licity upon many accounts ; in fact I am anxious 
on the point ; go and use your influence to have 
the reports short, arid come back and sup with 
us. There will be a venison hash, and a roast 
pullet, and we will not sit down until you return, 
if you don't come back till midnight/' 

The apothecary had been aware that a 
present of a haunch from Lord Stromness had 
recently been received at the Vicarage, and that 
it had regaled the committee of management, 
which Mr. Medhcott had entertained on the 
preceding day ; but he had given up all hopes 
of partaking of it in any form, so that when 
he heard of the hash, it sounded in his ears 
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melodiously, theii pleasantly aflFected his imagi- 
nation, and finally made his lips water. As he 
drove to Chichester in his gig, he had time, how- 
ever, for other thoughts, and among his various 
mental employments, he puzzled himself thinking 
what could possibly be the Vicar's reason for 
wishing to suppress his son's speech. While 
he was trying to solve this riddle, he saw a 
gentleman on horseback approaching him. 
who proved to be his patient, Mr. Oldport. 
Pigwidgeon a^ked if any news had arrived 
from London 1 

" News, indeed," said the Canon, " very 
agreeable news for me, and still more agreeable 
for your old acquaintance Medlicott, — the 
mitre has fallen on my friend Wyndham's head 
at last.'' 

" You don't say so," said the apothecary in 
his gig. 

" I have it under his own hand and seal," 
said the Canon. " Here's his letter for you to 
read :" and he fumbled in his pocket, drew 
forth the Dean's letter, and handed it to 
Pigwidgeon, who read it greedily. 

"You see," said the Canon, "he is very 
angry with you all for getting up that meeting, 
and by the by let me ask what could have 

TOL. n. o 
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possessed Medlicott to allow his son to come out 
so strongly as I am told he did ; why it was 
just the very thing to put his grandfather beside 
himself." 

" Then he is ratting with the Ministry?'' said 
the apothecary. 

" To be sure he is," said the Canon, *' if 
ratting is the word. Do you think he got the 
bishopric on condition of opposing them ? " 

" I see," said Pigwidgeon. 

The Canon ambled home, and the apothecary 
trotted into town, now in full possession of the 
Vicar's motives for desiring to cushion his son's 
oratory. After visiting the newspaper-offices, 
he trotted back again to the Vicarage, which he 
reached in reasonable time to enjoy the hash, 
the pullet, and a bottle of the Vicar's best wine. 
Of his mission he said very little, only shook his 
head, winked a great deal, protested he had 
done his best ; what more could Pigwidgeon 
do 1 The Vicar loaded the apothecary's plate, 
replenished his glass often, and waited for the 
papers of the morning. 

It then appeared, not that the apothecary had 
not used his best exertions, but that he did not 
possess as much influence as he boasted over 
the public press of Chichester. One newspaper, 
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the Mercury, printed Reuben's oration at full 
length ; the other published only an abstract of 
the greater part, but gaye the objectionable 
passages in full, which of course had the effect 
of making them doubly conspicuous and doubly 
oflfensive. 

So strong is the principle of maternal vanity, 
that Mrs. Medlicott was more pleased by seeing 
her Reuben's oratory in print, than distressed 
to think of the ill blood it was calculated to 
produce in the family, and the injury it was so 
likely to do the young man himself. 

As to the latter personage, he had made 
up his mind to stand by his grandfather's 
cast-off opinions and principles at all risks. 
Nothing annoyed Reuben so much in the whole 
affair, as the blundering of the Mercury, which 
utterly destroyed his quotation from Milton, by 
giving " revolting spirit " instead of " revolted." 

This alone would have suggested the expe- 
diency of presenting the public with a revised 
and authentic report of his speech, which he 
accordingly did before the expiration of a week, 
in the form of a pamphlet. Mary Hopkins 
copied it for the printers with her own hand. 
It was published at Chichester, and it was with 
no little difficulty the Vicar restrained his wife 

o2 
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from getting an engraving prefixed to it from 
the picture which Blanche Barsac had made of 
Reuben when at school. The engraving was 
actually executed, and Mrs. Medlicott had 
already distributed many copies of it among her 
friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CHAPTER OF CONSEQUENCES. 

At a wonderfully early hour on the morning 
succeeding that memorable ball, at which the 
Dean^s conversion and its splendid reward had 
been first publicly announced, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barsac were actively engaged revolutionising all 
the arrangements of their household, to get a 
suite of apartments in readiness suitable to their 
notions of the rank and dignity of a bishop. 
Closets were turned into bedrooms; governesses 
rose in the world, not much to their comfort, as 
happens in many elevations; removing, shifting, 
exchanging, and packing, were the order of the 
day ; in short, there was no amount of incon- 
venience to which the Barsacs were not prepared 
to submit in their own persons, and inflict upon 
everybody else (particularly upon their servants 
and dependants), for the sake of paying all due 
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respect to the man whom the King had delighted 
to honour. But this was not all : the furniture 
of the hed-room designed for the right reverend 
Prelate was not thought new or rich enough for 
him, so Barsac went immediately to the shop of 
one of his Majesty's cabinet-makers and up- 
holsterers, and bought a variety of superb 
articles, for which he paid a proportionally 
superb price. Among others was a gorgeous 
bed, which the upholsterer, as soon as he learned 
that it was intended to receive a bishop, pro- 
posed to hang with curtains of purple silk or 
velvet, which, with a fringe of gold lace, would, 
he conceived, be at once rich, chaste, and appro- 
priate. Barsac was of the same opinion. Indeed, 
it was surprising he did not order the arms of 
the see of Shrewsbury, or at least a mitre, to be 
embroidered upon the drapery. However, the 
canopy of purple and gold satisfied the 
merchant's notions of what was "chaste and 
appropriate;" and so expeditiously were his 
orders executed, that before dusk the same 
evening the upholsterer's men were putting 
up the episcopal couch, surrounded by the 
Barsac fry and a bevy of curious maids, bereft 
of the faculties of speech by the spectacle of 
such magnificence. 
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But, unfortunately, the Bishop did not go to 
Portland Place at all, so that all these fine 
preparations were thrown away upon liim. 
Burlington Gardens suited him better, and as 
there was room enough in the same house with 
Mrs. Mountjoy, he took up his quarters there 
for the present. The Barsacs were greatly 
mortified, and it would have increased their 
mortification not a little, if they could have 
heard the observations the Bishop made 
upon their vulgar folly, when his daughter 
told him of the trouble and expense they had 
gone to. 

It was a hint to Mrs. Mountjoy. She recol- 
lected her own sumptuous arrangements for 
Reuben, and for fear of her father discovering 
them and maJdng more of the same remarks, 
she took the prudent precaution of locking up 
her nephew's room. 

The Bishop remained sequestered for some 
days, paid one or two official visits, received a 
few friends himself, but peremptorily declined 
to dine out, even with the Barsacs, who were 
most importunate, promising him nothing but 
quiet family parties, though, had he consented, 
they would have been capable of the perfidy of 
inviting one or two of their lordly acquaintance 
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and customers — Lord Greenwich, at least — to 
meet him. 

The Dean — we should say, the Bishop — never 
thought of Reuben, until he was reminded of 
him by a congratulatory visit from Mr. Primrose. 
Then he spoke of him kindly, but dismissed the 
subject in a moment, with his usual absorption 
in his own immediate concerns. Hyacinth he 
received most cordially, and though in con- 
versation with him he never alluded to the 
sketch of himself which had appeared a couple 
of years ago, in the Cambridge Miscellany, the 
reception he now gave the writer showed how 
extremely agreeable had been the incense 
offered up to him upon that occasion. Indeed, 
he told his wife and daughter privately (and, 
between them, it soon reached Mr. Primrose), 
that he considered himself in some measure 
indebted to that article for the professional 
advancement he had at length received. 

Mrs. Mountjoy, who was beginning to reci- 
procate the tender sentiments with which she 
had long since inspired Mr. Primrose, and who 
had also known for some time a secret not yet 
imparted to the reader — namely, that Hyacinth 
(as unstable as Keuben,but more calculating,) was 
now much more inclined to the Church than he 
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had ever been to the bar, — Mrs. Mountjoy was 
gratified upon every account to see him standing 
so well in her father's estimation. At the same 
time being a lady, who not only had a heart, 
but whose heart was always in the right place, 
the chief object of her anxiety, at present, was 
her nephew ; she was on the rack until she 
heard from Chichester, and when the news 
arrived of the occurrences there, it almost drove 
her distracted. 

She was informed of what took place sooner 
than her father. He read the account of the 
meeting for the first time in a Tory London 
newspaper, which continued to advocate his 
cast-off opinions. The Bishop was at breakfast. 
His wife and daughter were all in a tremor, 
knowing what the paper contained, and fiir- 
tively watched him with the most fidgety 
anxiety, as his eye roved from column to 
column, until' at length it arrived at the report 
of the "tremendous demonstration,'* and was 
arrested by the name of Mr. Reuben MedUcott. 

"What's here?" cried the Bishop, after 
grunting inarticulately for some time over the 
" Morning Post." 

" What, sir 1 " faintly echoed the ladies, only 
too well knowing what it was that had caught 
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his attention so strongly, and elicited the 
exclamation. 

" What Reuben Medlicott is this ? — it can't 
be Elinor's son V looking up at Mrs. Mountjoy 
from beneath the shaggy portcullis of the eye 
that was next her. 

" I suppose you are reading about the meeting 
at Chichester, sir ? " she repUed evasively and 
nervously. 

He read on for a few moments, knitting his 
bushy brows, and uttering strange sounds, 
alternately expressive of contempt and dis- 
pleasure. 

" My poor Reuben," said Mrs. Mountjoy, in a 
low tone to Mrs. Wyndham, but wishing to be 
heard by her father ; " he had very little idea 
of what was to happen when he left town to 
attend that meeting." 

" Impossible he could," said Mrs. Wyndham, 
in the same key. 

"What business had he there at all?" 
growled the prelate, lowering the paper sud- 
denly, and scowling over it at both of them. 

To this there was no attempt at an answer. 
He then recommenced reading, every now and 
then repeating aloud, either in mockery or 
indignation, some phrase that particularly 
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struck him, such as " public duty'' — " political 
principles" — "Protestant constitution" — and so 
forth, until he came to the word "apostacy," 
which he muttered between his teeth with 
extreme bitterness ; then flung the paper 
down, exclaiming — 

" This is worse than burning my hay-ricks ! " 
then he stopped, and commenced taking his 
coffee. 

" Indeed, sir," said Mrs. Mountjoy. " Reuben 
never intended " 

The Bishop desired to have more sugar. His 
wife, as she sweetened his cup, threw in a 
tremulous word to sweeten his temper also, but 
instead of noticing what she said, he again 
mumbled the word "apostacy," in a tone of 
fierce derision, and, resuming the paper, pro- 
ceeded with tolerable patience until he came to 
the quotation from Milton, when he flung it 
from him once more, and never spoke again 
the whole morning, except to observe that the 
words were " revolted spirit," not " revolting." 

" The fellow could not even cite a hackneyed 
passage correctly." 

Mrs. Mountjoy and Mrs. Wyndham, taking 
Mr. Primrose into consultation, agreed that to 
make any immediate effort to moUify the 
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feelings of the Bishop towards Reuben -would 
be injudicious. It was better to leave it to 
time, which would probably have soon set all 
to rights, had not the same newspaper the 
following day singled out the new Bishop of 
Shrewsbury for a violent personal attack, and 
pointedly applied to him Eeuben's iull-length 
picture of a clerical turncoat, adding with 
superfluous malignity that the eloquent speaker 
was nearly related to the prelate, which made 
the denunciation the more terrible and crushing. 

It was ascertained long afterwards that this 
unjustifiable bit of personality was intended to 
injure Mr. MedUcott as much as to annoy his 
grandfather. The author of it was Mr. Bayard, 
who never forgave Reuben for having out-talked 
him one day at dinner, and being connected 
with the press took this honourable method of 
revenging it. 

However, it was useless after this to plead 
for Reuben. Nobody dared to breathe his 
name in the Bishop's presence. The Vicar 
wrote to him in terms little short of abject. 
The letter was not answered. Mrs. Medlicott 
travelled to Shrewsbury to appease him, but he 
feigned illness and refused to see her. 
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"Hold yoor i)eaoe, Saneho, ** said the Knight, "and don't intemipt 
Mr. Bachelor, whom I entreat to proceed ; and let me know what more is said 
in this same history."— Don QuixoUi, Part II., Book I. 



AEQUMENT. 

As it is the usage of certain authors to choose subjects for 
their books, more for the sake of something from which to 
digress, than as topics to pursue steadily, and themes always 
to keep in view ; treating them, in fact, rather as a Station to 
depart from, than as a Terminus to arrive at, so it is with a 
gi'eat many who enter the learned professions ; there is 
frequently observed between what they profess, and what 
they practise, that wide interval or discrepancy, which, when 
it takes place in politics or in piivate morals, we call incon- 
sistency, or by a harsher name. How common is it not, for 
instance, to see the physician abandoning the cure of his 
patients and betaking himself to quacking the body-politic ; 
or the lawyer spuming the courts, as soon as he is qualified 
to plead, and turning speech-maker, play-wright, place-hunter, 
or diner-out. If we desire to know what manner of men 
these loose and often odd fish of the several professions are 
— ^these camp-followers of the regular troops of law, physic, 
or divinity — ^we shall find them invariably consisting of your 
clever fellows ; the clever, young divine superior to the 
churchifig of women, and as high as the steeple above the 
catechising of children ; the clever doctor, disgusted with 
the hospitals, or the versatile and voluble young barrister, 
infinitely too smart to wear his wig every day and mind 
his busines. The Greeks called a genius of this volatile 
description UoXwpdyfuoy ; the Romans had the word arddio to 
express it ; proof, if proof were wanting, that ancient Athens 
and Eome had their "coming men," or their Beuben 
Medlicotts, as well as modern Chichester and London. 
Attains was our Beuben's parallel in Martial^s days, even to 
the smattering of astrology. 

" Declamas belle ; causas ag^s, Attale, belle. 

Historias bellas, carmina bella facis. 
Componis belle mimos, epigrammata belle ; 

Bellus grammaticus, bellus es astrologus. 
Nil bene cum facias, facis attamen omnia belle. 

Vis dicam quid sis ? Magnus es ardelio" 

These scatterlings of the Church, the bar, and the faculty, 
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may be said, indeed, collectively to form a sort of profession 
of their own, the profession of having no definite calling ; and 
of all vocations it is the most vocal, for the men who have 
least to do have ever got the most to say. The greatest 
talkers of all are the arddios of the bar. The law is a noisy 
profession when it is followed, but a noisier still when it is 
professed without being practised. Prolixity is a part of 
pleading which the young barrister is sure to master, though 
he may not pick up a grain of law, and when he lacks the 
legitimate sphere for its exercise, he bestows it on the public 
at large, with the liberality of Dogberry " bestowing all his 
tediousness " on Leonato. Iron turns not more instinctively 
to adamant than does this precocious garrulity seek its 
natural vent in politics. The platform is its magnetic pole. 
Thither, with one accord, or rather with one voice, or better 
still, with one bray, rushes the whole Arcadian herd, ambi- 
tious to unite their several wordy torrents to the mighty flood 
of speech and jargon by which the country is at once inun- 
dated and deafened ; a Deluge and a Babel at the same time. 
Every one of these gentlemen is a Cicero, a Pericles, a 
Demosthenes, or an u^chines (at the lowest estimate) in 
some circle, club, society, or corporation of his own. Each 
" shakes " his little " arsenal," and fulminates over his shire, 
or his native borough, or some Music Hall, or Tavern, at the 
very least. Is it so very true, after all, that no man is a hero 
to his valet, or a prophet in his own country? The truth 
seems rather to be, that in a general sense every man has a 
valet to whom he is a hero, and a country where he enjoys 
prophetic honour and reputation. Every home has its hero ; 
on every hearth-stone some little demigod is adored, nor did 
Egypt ever raise altars to more preposterous divinities than 
are to be found in the family- worship of many a house in this 
Christian land. We have seen in more than one an ape 
receiving divine honours ; in another a parrot canonized ; 
what sacrifices have we not seen made to a puppy, what 
incense offered to the " asinus communis " of these islands ? 
Mothers especially have a hankering after strange gods, 
bowing the knee to the dolls and idols of their own making ; 
the least blind and most orthodox of women will take her 
donkey for a zebra, and adore him as a saint, if she does 
not absolutely worship him as a deity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

— « — 

MR. MEDLICOTT QUARRELS WITH THE CHURCH. 

Although Mr. Medlicott quarrelled with his 
grandfather, it was by no means incumbent on 
him to quarrel with the Church, but he was 
not of that opinion. He declared himself dis- 
gusted with a career where the roads to eminence 
were so foul and crooked. 

It was to no purpose that his father and 
others represented the injustice of drawing so 
sweeping a conclusion from a solitary case, and 
pointed to men upon the bench of bishops who 
were not less distinguished by their genius and 
learning than by their consistency and honour ; 
reason was against Reuben, and Reuben was 
therefore against reason. 

It was a pity that talking was not a pro- 
fession. Mr. Medlicott would have embraced it 
with ardour and soon obtained the degree of a 
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doctor. But a man must talk with some autho- 
rity, or he will not long have an audience to 
hearken to him ; in fact, he must procure a 
license to talk from one of the learned pro- 
fessions ; or, if he desires to talk in parliament, 
he must obtain a warrant from some portion of 
the public, which in Reuben's, time was as pur- 
chaseable as a horse or a debenture ; nor, 
are we yet grown so desperately virtuous as not 
to buy and sell the same desirable privilege 
occasionally. 

The first person to put the senate into 
Mr. Medlicott's head was not his mother, to do 
her justice ; it was Mr. Broad, the cutler, who, 
being a rapturous admirer of eloquence, as well 
as an arrant Protestant, had formed such an 
exalted opinon of Reuben's powers since his 
speech at the "tremendous demonstration," 
that he rambled about Chichester all day long, 
lamenting to every body he met that such an 
extraordinary and highly gifted young man was 
not in the proper place for him, and when 
people either did not know, or pretended not to 
know what he meant, then Mr. Broad would 
twitch up the long skirts of his swallow-tailed 
blue coat, throw back his head and cry — " Why 
the House, sir, to be sure, where else 1 That's 
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the only place for such an extraordinary and 
highly gifted young man. It's nonsense to 
talk, but we must get him into Parliament by 
hook or by crook. I'll subscribe a hundred 
pounds myself to purchase a borough, if it can 
be managed in no other way. It's a public 
<}uty, sir, and England expects every man to do 
his duty." 

Mr. Broad was indeed so eloquent in ex- 
tolling Mr. Medlicott's qualifications for the 
senate, that people used sometimes to laugh and 
advise him to go into the hou^e himself. 

" Keep your hundred pounds for your own 
return. Broad, — if it's talking we want in Par- 
liament, you are just the man that will do it as 
well as Mr. Medlicott, or any man alive," said 
Alderman Codd, a member of the corporation 
of Chichester. 

" I never saw that much good came of talking 
in Parliament, or anywhere else," said Mr. BKss, 
another burgess. 

"Talking does very well," said a third, 

"when the man what talks is a squire with ten 

thousand a year, or when he's a lord, or a 

marquis." 

" When squires and lords do talk," jepUed 

Mr. Broad, " they talk for themselves and not 
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for US ; but how do they talk, sir ? We had a 
specimen of their abilities the other day at our 
great meeting. Did anybody think the squires 
and lords worth listening to? Did anybody 
hear a syllable anybody said, or care sixpence 
to hear it, until my young friend, (if it is not 
too great a freedom to call him so,) until young 
Mr. Medlicott rose and showed us what talking 
was. I never knew what talking was until 
that day. As I hope to be saved, I thought 
my friend the alderman there the greatest 
orator living, ho, ho, ho ; but I don't think so 
now, for which I hope he wont be very angry, 
ho, ho, ho.^' 

The alderman was so far from being angry 
that he laughed as loud as Mr. Broad, modestly 
admitted the immense superiority of our hero 
as a public speaker, and promised to subscribe 
fifty pounds whenever a fair occasion should 
arise for procuring a seat for the eloquent 
Mr. Medlicott. 

" We'll soon have a handsome fund, I make 
no doubt,'' said the zealous cutler; "England 
expeflts every man to do his duty." 

The thing went not much further, however, at 
that time. Reuben himself affected to ridicule 
the proposition. 

p2 
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" You must not only get me into the house/' 
he observed, somewhat ostentatiously, "but 
iliaintain me in it ; for what am I, but the son 
of a poor country clergyman — with my bread to 
make, and nothing to depend on but my own. 
exertions ? '' 

It was full time, indeed, to think of that, and 
think seriously. He was in his five-and-twentieth 
year, with immense reputation for cleverness 
of all kinds; but beyond the speech, and the 
rupture with his grandfather, just when his 
friendship would have been most valuable, 
Reuben Medlicott had done absolutely nothing. 

There still remained law and physic. To the 
latter profession Reuben had entertained, since 
he was a child, a singular aversion, resulting 
from its association in his mind with Mr. Pig- 
widgeon ; a similar distaste to that which Sir 
Samuel Romilly early in life had for the law, 
occasioned by the intimacy of his family with a 
particularly disagreeable attorney. In fact, if 
Romilly had not conquered that juvenile repug- 
nance, he would have lived and died a poor 
goldsmith like his father, instead of becoming 
one of the foremost men of his age and 
country. 

Few of Reuben^s friends harboured a doubt 
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of his brilliant success in whichever of the two 
professions he should select ; but the most 
ambitious of them advocated the law, as leading 
to the highest distinctions, both political and 
social, besides being the natural theatre for the 
talents of which he had lately given such extra- ' 
ordinary and decided proofs. Mr. Broad, who 
thought the bar a very good plan as a subsidiary 
to the senate, declared, from his experience in 
the jury-box, that no jury could possibly resist 
the appeals of such an orator as Master Reuben. 
" Jurors are only men, sir : I have sat upon 
juries for five-and-twenty years, and I know 
what juries are made of. He would twist them 
round his finger, sir, as easy as his watch-chain ; 
make them believe anything he pleased, or 
nothing at all, if he liked it. I promise him 
verdicts as plenty as blackberries, at least in 
this city and county. What juryman, sir, would 
listen to a prosy old judge, after hearing a spirit- 
stirring address from an eloquent and handsome 
young lawyer ? If he chooses the law, sir, he 
will make a fortune as sure as he earns a 
guinea ; in the mean time, he comes into the 
house, as a matter of course — there^s where the 
country wants him ; the next step makes him 
his Majest/s Attorney or SoUcitor General ; 
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and from that it's only a hop, step, and jump, to 
the bench, sir, and the House of Lords." 

Mrs. Medlicott took much the same sober 
view of the case ; but the Vicar, and the more 
obstinate and wrong-headed of his son's friends, 
had much less confidence than Mr. Broad both 
in Reuben's oratorical talents and the suscepti- 
bilities of Sussex juries. These considerations, 
with the obvious pecuniary ones, led them to 
favour medicine ; and thus his friends were 
divided into two parties, with a little detachment 
of waverers, as usual, including Mrs. Mountjoy 
and Mrs. Wyndham, whose ambition sometimes 
inclined them to side with his mother in behalf 
of the law ; but at other times, when they recol- 
lected Reuben's agreeable person, and sweet 
and engaging manners, and imagined him step- 
ping out of a handsome chariot, in a full-dress 
suit of black, to visit a duchess, as the celebrated 
Doctor Medlicott, they felt that this was a proud 
career also, and were very much disposed to 
concur with the Vicar. 

Physic, however, would not have suited Mr. 
Medlicott. The medical profession is a grave 
and silent one — too saturnine for men of mer- 
curial gifts ; more is done by wise looks than 
by fine speeches ; the physician, in short, has 
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many more opportunities of seeing the tongues of 
others, than of ekercising and displaying his own. 

How the balance of argument really inclined 
it is of little use to inquire : it probably was 
against the law, since that was the course 
which Mrs. Medlicott approved, and upon 
which her son ultimately decided. And now, 
once more, his friends vied with one another 
to send him on his course with a fair wind in 
his sails, and a handsome outfit to trade on. 
Mrs. Mountjoy insisted on paying the rent of 
his chambers in King's Bench Walk, Mr. Cox 
presented him with a hundred pounds for the 
foundation of a library, and Mr. Broad, not to 
be behind others, travelled up to London 
expressly, and bought him k set of massive 
book-cases of richly-carved oak, which had to 
be cut down considerably to make them suit the 
chambers, and even then they were not to be 
got in, except by a machinery of ropes and 
pulleys, through the windows. 

His usual fortune attended him to the 
Temple. His fame had gone before him like a 
morning star, and soon he gathered about' him 
another little circle of worshippers, who, cap- 
tivated by his specious and showy talents, 
granted him the honours of a triumph on credit. 
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without giving him the trouble of fighting any 
battle, or winning any victory. Throughout his 
life it was his fortune to be thought capable of 
achieving anything, while, in fact, he was 
achieving nothing but that unsolid praise which 
is so easily silenced by the sinaple question, 
" What has he done ? '^ He was certainly 
much injured by injudicious friends, but when 
he had a man of experience and sound judg- 
ment to consult, he seldom profited by his 
advice, when to follow it required a steady 
course of discipline or distasteful labour. There 
was something in Mr. Medlicott's nature that 
was always in revolt against the practical. He 
had always some views of his own, which wore 
an imposing and philosophical aspect, while 
leading to conclusions utterly irreconcileable 
with common sense. But perhaps his greatest 
fault of all, was, that he invariably soared too 
high, when, by attempting a less ambitious 
flight, he might have risen higher, and sustained 
himself longer on the wing. 

The men who knew him best predicted his 
failure at his new profession from the beginning ; 
some expressed their conviction that he would 
never be called to the bar. The same ample, 
imposing, chiaroscuro discourse, which made 
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fools gape, and think him a prodigy of parts, 
was the very thing that made his judicious 
friends despair of him. As to Winning, 
nothing terrified him so much as Reuben's 
" broad views," for which shallow people were 
continually extolling him, until at length he 
thought himself called on to support a character 
for " broad views," and take a " broad view " of 
every question presented to him. He consulted 
Winning as to the particular line he should take 
in his legal studies. • " I have given him," said 
Winning, afterwards, " the best 'advice in my 
power, and now I leave him — ^to neglect it, as I 
am certain he will do." 

There was something in the mind of our 
" coming man" more French than English in its 
character. He had the Frenchman's national 
passion for abstract ideas, that passion, which 
(as Sir James Stephen has truly remarked,) 
animates not the books of the French only, but 
their discourses in the senate, their speeches at 
the bar, their conversations in their clubs and 
salons. Reuben had acquired the habit . of 
making abstractions as other men do the habit 
of rhyming or joking. He could be trans- 
cendental, at a moment's notice, upon any 
thing, or upon nothing at all. His mind, like a 
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distempered stomach, rejected everything soUd 
and substantial. Facts would never lie on it for 
a moment. It lived upon intellectual trifle and 
whip't cream, upon half-meanings and no-niiean- 
ings, with the appetite of a chameleon for air, 
or the devotion of the comic Socrates to the 
clouds. In short it was a petticoated mind, 
floating in muslins, swimming m gauzes, and 
fluttering with gay ribbons, an admirable mind 
to bustle and rustle through life with, if life 
were a conversazione, or the world a mere 
Debating Society. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

— I — 

MR. MEDLICOTT IS CALLED TO THE BAR. 

In one respect, however, Mr. MedKcott did 
not fulfil the predictions of those who best knew 
him, for he was called to the bar in due season, 
after three years spent in maixy pursuits very 
loosely connected with the law, and some far 
enough removed from it. There was a place 
at the profession for him, in which with very 
little knowledge, his peculiar talents might have 
been brought into play with eflFect and profit. 
Those only who understand the secrets of the 
craft are able to form an idea with how small a 
pittance of legal learning the very highest 
honours of the bar are attainable, and fi:equently 
attained by men of ordinary acuteness, shrewd 
enough to hide their ignorance, and confident 
enough to make the best use of the little infer- 
mation they possess. At Nisi Prius especiaUy, 
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with plenty of tongue for the jury, and a few 
points of law for the court, or rather to impose 
on the attorneys, some men manage to turn 
their brass into gold rapidly. The "progress 
of a lawyer*' would be admirable matter for 
a satiric poem. A very useful essay, also, 
might be written upon the various causes 
both of success and failure in the profession, 
upon its high-ways and bye-ways, its blanks 
and its prizes, the marvellous fortunes of a few, 
and the rocks that many split on. As to 
Mr. Medlicott, he split not upon one rock, but 
on several — ^he went to pieces on a reef. 

In the first place he took one of his excess- 
ively broad views, and aimed at being a con- 
stitutional lawyer, and a jurist forsooth. He 
filled his superb book-cases with the State 
Trials and Rhymer's Faedera, with Montesquieu 
and Bentham, Vattel and Grotius. He had heard 
of the study of the English law narrowing the 
mind, and being determined that his own at 
least should not be narrowed by it, he paid 
considerable attention to the law of nations, 
and the Code Napoleon. Nor was he content 
with thus expanding his faculties in the privacy 
of his chambers ; he made all his acquaintance 
fully aware of the range of his researches ; the 
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Pandects were his table-talk; he harangued 
upon the casits beUi^ until he got the nickname 
of Puffendorf ; and just about the time that he 
bought his wig and formally presented himself 
to the public as a practising barrister, he not 
only published a big pamphlet on Codification, 
but talked at large wherever he went of a 
design of editing Vattel. 

Should the reader, unacquainted with such 
matters, be at a loss to understand the pro- 
priety of these studies, undertakings, and 
proceedings, considering Mr. Medlicott's declared 
professional views, it will assist his perceptions 
to imagine the Duke of Wellington in the penin- 
sular war devoting himself to the geology of 
Spain, or Professor Airy, during a transit of 
Venus, engrossed with the last new novel. 

The pamphlet on Codification, however, 
brought its author into connexion with a law- 
bookseller, named Trevor, who was mightily 
taken with Mr. MedUcott, and did all in his 
power to serve him. 

Mr. Trevor had a box at Hampstead, where 
Reuben soon became a regular guest on Sundays, 
when there was always a social little audience, 
partly literary, partly legal, assembled round a 
comfortable dinner, to listen to his dissertations 
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on the "casus belli/' Between two of the 
habitues of this house, a proctor named Fox, and 
an attorney of the name of Reynard, Mr. Med- 
licott was somewhat in the position of Lucian in 
his dream, with art and literature pulling him 
in opposite directions. The proctor wanted to 
entice him into the Arches Court, and urged 
him to take a doctor's degree ; the attorney- 
was equally bent upon "marking him for his 
own,'' and securing him exclusively for Nisi 
Prius. 

Sometimes Mr. Fox would get him all to 
himself, and almost persuade him to enter the 
lists with Lushington ; again the attorney would 
have the advantage, in the other's absence, and 
Reuben would persevere in his design of dis- 
puting the palm with Scarlett. Mr. Reynard, 
however, it was observable, (being a man of 
more prudence than sincerity) though he put 
down some thousands as a moderate calculation 
of Mr. MedUcott's probable income in a few 
years, allowed term after term to pass, without 
sending him a single guinea from his own office. 

In one respect, it must be admitted, Mr. 
MedUcott's acquaintance with Mr. Trevor was a 
humiliating one. Instead of bringing him 
celebrity, it brought him nothing but sordid 
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money. Mr. Trevor not only dissuaded him 
from his edition of Vattel, which would have 
been a pure addition to his fame, but he threw 
some hmndrum business in his way, which was 
not merely profitable, but calculated to advance 
him in the vulgar and plodding track of the 
profession. The first job put a hundred guineas 
in his purse, the second and third still larger 
sums ; between the three he netted upwards of 
five hundred pounds, which Mr. Trevor thought 
a very good thing for a briefless barrister, par- 
ticularly as the employment was of that kind 
which tended to attract briefs, instead of 
repelling them. 

But Mr. Medlicott himself was inexpressibly 
disgusted at such success. Doing well, indeed, 
but in what a paltry and obscure way I No 
applause, no distinction — a name like his on the 
title-page of a book of practice ; he felt his mind 
growing narrow already ; his five hundred gave 
him no satisfaction ; it weighed down his spirits 
while it weighed down his pockets ; in fine, he 
magnanimously determined (encouraged most 
probably in his noble resolution, not only by his 
mother's letters, but by his aunt's remittances) 
that he would go through no more of such base, 
servile drudgery, for any pecuniary considera- 
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tion. The earnestness of this declaration was 
soon tested. Trevor made another offer, and 
still more favourable than the preceding ones- 
Mr. Medlicott declined it, and Trevor never 
troubled him again with propositions of the 
kind. Dining the same day at the Temple, 
Mr. Medlicott vaingloriously related his refusal to 
work any more for the law-booksellers ; several 
of his friends applauded him loudly, some shook 
their heads dubiously, and one plain-spoken 
man, more good-humouredly than politely, told 
him he was a fool. The next morning, one of 
the friends who had been foremost in com- 

# 

mending him for scorning to be a bookseller's 
hack, called on him in his chambers, and begged 
an introduction to Mr. Trevor, confessing that 
he was a poor fellow, under the necessity of 
putting his pride in his pocket, and prepared to 
do so, if the publisher would employ him, even 
for a much smaller sum than had been offered 
Medlicott. Reuben was now in the proud 
position of a patron of industry, and very 
frankly and generously did he perform the 
duties of that office, flattering himself with the 
notion that he was not less industrious, but only 
more ambitious, than the honest poor fellow 
who stepped into his shoes. 
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In the same elevated frame of mind, he dis- 
dained to cultivate the attorneys, . Mr. Trevor, 
who continued to wish him well, gave him more 
than one hint to take his friend Reynard down 
to Greenwich in the white-bait season, but Mr. 
Medlicott not only neglected the suggestion, but 
actually went out of his way to entertain the 
Proctor, which was the most superfluous hos- 
pitality in the world. 

He made, however, some useful acquaintances, 
without courting them : he met a few attorneys 
here and there, in the chambers of his friends, 
or up and down the world, and stole the hearts 
of one or two of them, without the least delibe- 
rate intention of committing such petty larceny. 
Thus the guineas did, in process of time, begin 
to flow in — not in an actual Pactolus, certainly, 
but in a pretty little sparkling streamlet, very 
agreeable to contemplate, and wonderfiilly in- 
teresting for a season even to the young lawyer 
himself, though Mammon had never a much less 
devoted servant. 

When the rumour that he was making money 
crept into the provinces, and got as far as 
Chichester, it made a prodigious sensation 
among his relatives and friends there, gratified 
even his mother (wondrous to tell), but pleased 
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nobody more than Mr. Broad, who multiplied 
every guinea in his imagination by ten, and 
even by larger multipliers, until he began 
already to fancy Reuben very near the top of 
the ladder, and a dangerous rival to the chiefs 
of the bar. 

Mr. MedUcott's fee-book showed that he 
received fifty guineas in his first year of prac- 
tice, nearly twice that amount in the second, 
and the third year he realised a sum which, 
with some money that remained over from his 
transactions with Trevor, amoimted to about a 
thousand pounds, which, acting on the advice of 
Mr. Trevor, he invested in certain Brazilian 
mines, considered at that time an eligible specu- 
lation. 

This was palpable success, and the more 
remarkable as the success of a man who seemed 
to be prospetBQg in spite of himself ; for he con- 
sidered the business which came to his share as 
a junior rather derogatory to him than otherwise 
— spoke of it with supreme contempt, and went 
through it with an air of superciliousness, as if 
he scorned to be employed except in weighty 
causes. A little avarice mixed with Reuben^s 
ambition would have made a better working 
metal of it ; but he cared much too little for 
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money, particularly for money obscurely earned 
in King's Bench Walk, without reputation, and 
without even newspaper notoriety. The fastidi- 
ousness with which he accepted business was 
enough of itself to prevent its rapid accumu- 
lation. The attorneys were not over-anxious 
to employ a man who was ostentatiously indif- 
ferent whether he was employed or not ; and 
he that disdains his work, or takes it in hand 
squeamishly or languidly, is not Ukely to execute 
it either with care or punctuality. Reuben lost 
one attorney by not keeping time ; another by 
not keeping to his instructions ; a third by not 
keeping to himself the contempt he entertained 
for the formaUties and prolixities of the profes- 
Qion. The most perverse of all his complaints 
was his objection to prolixity, which he was 
only averse to when it was in the way of 
his vocation, and tended to put money in hia 
purse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

♦ 

A RIVAL ORATOR. 

But his forensic career was distinguished by 
something more whimsical still than even his 
perverse dislike for that prolixity which was in 
his day as much the soul of law, as brevity has. 
been said to be the soul of wit. There was one 
short, very short, period of Mr. MedKcott's life, 
in which (extraordinary to relate) he conceived 
an actual aversion to the exercise of that faculty 
which, in him, predominated over all other en- 
dowments ; — a parenthesis of his existence, when 
a spirit of silence obtained temporary mastery 
over him, which, if it had kept its ground, might 
have degraded him into a common-place sensible 
man, and a mere useful working member of 
society. Most whimsically did it happen that 
this quarrel with his tongue, as it were, occurred 
while he was at the bar, which is not usually 
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the profession that leads men to talk less than 
they are disposed to talk by nature. A circnm- 
stance, however, happened which for a time 
thoroughly disgusted Reuben with rhetorical 
exhibitions. He had attended Professor Chat- 
terton's course of lectures on pulpit oratory, and 
with such satisfactory results, as he beheved, 
that he now resolved to give himself the . benefit 
of that gentleman's instructions to lawyers, and 
for that purpose returned to the school of elo- 
quence in Leicester Square, and enrolled himself 
again amongst its pupils. Having attended the 
pubhc course, and still fancying himself not 
quite perfect in some points of importance in 
addressing juries, Mr. MedUcott continued to 
avail himself privately of the Professor's services 
for some time longer. One day, arriving before 
his appointed hour, he was under the necessity 
of waiting in an ante-room, while Mr. Chatterton 
was concluding a lesson which he was giving to 
another pupil in the adjoining apartment. The 
declamiation was loud enough to be distinctly 
heard through walls and doors twice as thick as 
those which separated the chambers. Not many 
moments elapsed before Reuben's ear caught 
the name of Coriolanus. He smiled to recollect 
his own juvenile eflFort on that theme, and 
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listened with some curiosity to the harangue on 
the same subject which the unseen orator was 
vociferating with most stentorian lungs, occa- 
sionally interrupted by the Professor's remarks 
and repetitions. Soon a sublime figure of 
rhetoric occurred, which was decidedly "his 
own thunder." Presently he recognised a 
second gem filched from his casket. Then a 
third, his own property, if he had a right to 
anything. Before he had been listening for five 
minutes, he discovered that it was actually his 
own old speech, image for image, and word for 
word, which was shaking the house to its 
foundations. This diverted, surprised, and 
puzzled him extremely. Who could the orator 
be, and how could anybody have got possession 
of the speech ? Reuben knew the very press in 
his mother's room at Underwood, and the very 
shelf, where the only existing copy of it was 
deposited, among many other such Uterary 
treasures. While still he wondered, the storm of 
elocution suddenly ceased, the lecture was over, 
and the thunderer having retired by the usual 
private passage, Professor Chatterton entered the 
room where Reuben was waiting to take his turn. 
Reuben congratulated him upon the pro- 
ficiency of his pupil who had just departed. 
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"Ah, that is a prodigy/' said the Professor. 
" Excepting yourself, sir, he promises to do me 
more credit than any gentleman I ever had the 
honour of instructing/' 

"Is he intended for the church, or the bar V 
asked Mr. Medlicott. 

"Neither," said Chatterton; "he is cultivating 
eloquence purely for its own sake. He possesses 
the talent, and he has the laudable ambition to 
improve it. Indeed, he is in a profession where 
it cannot be of much practical use to him, — he 
is a doctor.'^ 

" I suppose his name is a secret — I wouldn't 
ask you to reveal it for the world." 

" Well," quoth the Professor, " as a general 
rule, I am as secret as the Inquisition, but in 
this case I feel myself free, especially with 
you, — it's a droll name enough — Doctor 
Pigwidgeon." 

So diametrically opposed to one another 
were the ideas of Pigwidgeon and oratory, that 
Reuben would never have thought of him, of 
all the doctors in England, although it was now 
so easy to understand how he had come by the 
speech on Coriolanus. A few days later he met 
the Professor in the street, and was invited to 
go with him in the evening to attend a meeting 
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of the Cicero Club, of which the eloquent 
doctor was a member, and where upon that 
night he was expected to make a grand display 
of his powers, upon one of the exciting 
questions of the hour. Reuben's curiosity induced 
him to consent, provided he could maintain a 
strict incognito, which Chatterton satisfied him 
would be easily managed, the arrangements of 
the place being favourable to it. Accordingly, 
enveloped in an ample cloak, and with his hat 
pulled suflBciently down over his eyes, Reuben 
accompanied Mr. Chatterton to the Cicero at 
the prbper hour, and further to elude obser- 
vation, took his seat on the bench behind the 
Professor, in the gallery set apart for strangers. 
Long before Doctor Pigwidgeon spoke, it was 
obvious that he was the orator par excellence of 
the society. He looked the leader, every inch ; 
and swaggered about the room, like O'Connell 
at the Corn Exchange, or Henry Hunt in Covent 
Garden. There was bluster in his face, even 
when he was not speaking ; he laughed, cheered, 
coughed, and even listened like a bully. Proud 
was the Professor to see with his own eyes how 
great his pupil was among the Ciceronians ; but 
when he rose to speak, he astonished Reuben 
himself by his prodigious command of words, 
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and the ceaseless torrent with which he poured 
them forth. The abundance was so over- 
whelming, that several minutes elapsed before 
the severest auditor could have discovered the 
almost total absence of all rational drift in the 
discourse. There was in Pigwidgeon's oratory 
none of that false show of argument, none of 
those pretty deceptive half-meanings, none of 
that radiant mist of language (in itself elegant 
and pleasing to both the ear and the fancy), 
which made Mr. Medhcott's eloquence pass 
current even with many persons of superior 
education. The Doctor was literally " vox et 
preterea nihil ;" there was the mist without 
the least sparkle in it ; the merest bray that 
was ever mistaken for rhetoric, for in fact (as 
Reuben well knew) the fellow had neither 
common-sense, knowledge, or imagination, not- 
withstanding all that had been done for his 
mental development. Yet, without one of 
these qualities, he made the foremost figure in 
his club ; the close of every period, no matter 
how barren of all appreciable signification, was 
received with the most painful explosions of 
applause, to such a degree that TuUy himself 
could not possibly have been more admired, if 
indeed the tnie orator could have escaped being 
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coughed down by the audience that extolled 
Doctor Pigwidgeon. All this disgusted Reuben 
beyond conception ; particularly when lie 
observed how carefully the Doctor availed 
himself of the Professor's instructions, and with 
what deUght and triumph that great master of 
elocution witnessed the successful application of 
his precepts to practice. So elated was Chatterton, 
that at the end of the speech he attracted the 
Doctor^s notice by the extravagance of his com- 
pKmentary demonstrations. In a moment the 
pupil w J in the Professor's arms ; and the 
reader must only imagine Demosthenes, after 
one of his mightiest victories, in the embraces 
of Isseus, or Isocrates, whichever had the honour 
of instructing him, that point being undecided. 
For Reuben now to escape recognition was 
impossible, despite of all his precautions. 
Chatterton was as much delighted as surprised 
to find that the two pupils he was most proud of 
were old acquaintances and friends, for indeed 
the Doctor could not have testified more rapture 
at meeting Reuben, had they been brothers. A 
diflBcult thing it was to bestow the commen- 
dation upon that speech which the young 
doctor expected, and the young lawyer could 
not decently withhold. Reuben did his best 
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under the circumstances, but it was done so 
hesitatingly, and with such manifest repugnance, 
as naturally enough to suggest the idea that he 
grudged Pigwidgeon the laurels with which he 
was compelled to wreath his brow, or, in other 
words, that the wonderful eflFort he had witnessed 
had excited in his breast the passion of envy. 
Whether Chatterton suspected this, or not, he 
thought of nothing now but closing the night 
with a festivity worthy of its commencement, and 
for this purpose he invited his pupils to a supper 
at a celebrated tavern in the neighbourhood. 
Pigwidgeon embraced the oflTer as warmly as he 
had just embraced Reuben, but to the taste of 
the latter, the notion of supping with the Doctor 
was even more revolting than the necessity of 
complimenting his rhetoric; so, declining the 
invitation with an abruptness and haughtiness of 
manner well calculated to oflFend both Chatterton 
and Pigwidgeon, he folded himself again in his 
mantle, and, with an ill-timed display of dignity, 
stalked out of the gallery- 

The Cicero Club was just the hospital to 
cure the worst case of the cacoethes* loqmndi that 
ever existed, on the principle which Lycurgus 
adopted when he made the Helots tipsy to 
instil the love of sobriety into the youth of 
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Sparta; and the warning might possibly have 
been effective, if Mr. Medlicott's vanity had per- 
mitted him to weigh himself in the same scale 
with Pigwidgeon even for a moment ; so as to 
perceive what was really in common between 
them, namely, the enormous preponderance of 
sound over sense in the eloquence of both. As 
it was, however, the gift of speech fell for some 
time in Reuben's estimation, in consequence of 
what has been related ; and while this fit was 
on him, nobody inveighed so copiously as he 
did in private society upon the misrule of the 
tongue, often talking against talking until nobody 
was left to talk to at the table. 

However, there can be no doubt that with 
respect to Dr. Pigwidgeon, Mr. Medlicott had 
not acted handsomely, or with the magna- 
nimity which became his pretensions to superior 
abilities. Had the Doctor been a more complete 
and accompUshed booby than nature and art 
had combined to make him, Reuben ought not 
to have objected to meet him at supper, parti- 
cularly as he was his townsman, and owed his 
intellectual development, such as it was, to the 
identical source of his own genius. Are we 
never to eat oysters and broiled kidneys save 
with men of our own intellectual stature or 
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calibre, measured, too, by the private rule which 
each of us carries in his pocket ? A pleasant 
society it would be to live in, if it were to be 
torn to pieces with intellectual distinctions, as 
well as with political and religious ones ; if 
knowledge and ignorance were to refuse to 
associate, and talent and dulness were not to 
tolerate one another, even over a flask of wine. 
Dunce, however, as Dr. Pigwidgeon was, he 
was a star in his own sphere, and not one of the 
third magnitude. He told the Professor his 
simple story that night, over the broiled kidneys. 
From the day that he read Reuben^s speech on 
Coriolanus aloud from the fork of the pear-tree 
in the garden of Underwood, an ambition to 
become an orator had possessed him ; but for a 
considerable length of time, as Milton said of 
Cromwell, " he nursed his great spirit in 
sUence." feeding it principaUy Tvith the incessant 
study of Reuben's orations, which he borrowed 
from Mrs. Medlicott, and, to fasten them on his 
memory, copied out repeatedly, with the same 
ardour for self-improvement which led Demos- 
thenes to pay the writings of Thucydides a 
similar honour. Then, although he had no 
natural defect of utterance, he commenced a 
course of pebbles on a solitary part of the 
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beach ; but he did not continue the system 
long, for, as he told Mr. Chatterton, the pebbles 
hurt his teeth, and rather impeded his pronun- 
ciation than assisted it. 

"Perhaps," said the Professor, "the pebbles 
you tried were too large for your mouth.^' 

" Possibly they were,'^ said the Doctor ; " but 
at all events they did not answer. I found 
more benefit from fancying the cabbages in our 
garden an audience, and addressing them as 
loud as I could shout ! '^ 

" Trees would have been better," said the 
Professor ; " I always recommend trees, or if 
trees are not convenient, hollyhocks, or arti- 
chokes. However, you don't want that sort of 
thing now." 

" No," said Pigwidgeon ; "but let me teU you 
what I did next. I got my sisters, and cousins, 
and their school-fellows, a dozen of them or so, 
into a room at the top of the house — sometimes 
into a hay-loft, and I placed them all in a row, 
or in two rows ; then I mounted a chair oppo- 
site to them, and went on just as you heard me 
to-night, only not so fluent, for I was only 
beginning, you know/' 

" Rome was not built in a day," said Chat- 
terton. 
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" You may well say that/^ said the Doctor ; 
" but it was a very good idea, I think ; and I 
improved it afterwards by teaching them to cry 
*hear/ and 'spoke, spoke -/ sometimes they had 
coughs ; and I often gave them ftiU permission 
to try to put me down in every possible way, 
but they never were able to do it." 

" Capital practice for the House," said the 
Professor. 

" I used often to repeat the speech of young 
Nerval," added the Doctor, — " * My name is 
Nerval on the Grampian hills,' you know." 

The Professor suggested the propriety of 
making a pause at the Nerval, and told him 
the story of the actor in Dubhn who adopted 
the Doctor's reading, whereupon a wag in the 
galleries called out, "And what the deuce is 
your name in Patrick Street ?" 

The Doctor laughed very long and loud, and 
after taking a note of the improved reading, 
said, 

" ril tell you a very odd thing, — ^my grand- 
mother was an Irish woman, one of the 
Beamishes of Cork — ^if she wasn't a Beamish, 
she was a Murphy." 

" You will be coming in for an Irish borough 
one of these days," said the master of rhetoric. 
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The Doctor heaved a profound sigh, pleaded 
guilty to a hankering after senatorial honours, 
and alluded pathetically to the closeness of a 
rich old father he had, which had always stood 
in the way of his advancement. But he was 
not without hopes, he added, that the old fellow 
might be induced to come down with a few 
thousands for a borough at the next general 
election, which he understood was not very far oflF. 

Mr. Medlicott lost this and much more of the 
like curious discourse, by not accepting the 
Professor^s invitation to supper. What followed 
would, of course, not have met his ear, — ^pro- 
bably would not have passed at all. 

The Professor asked Pigwidgeon what his 
private opinion of Reuben was, as he had 
known him so long, and was so intimate 
with him. 

" Well, he is a deuced clever fellow, I won't 
deny," replied the Doctor, "though he is not 
such a prodigy as his family take him for ; they 
think he is the greatest genius that this country 
ever produced; I am told they talk of him 
as ' the coming man,' whatever they mean 
by that." 

" Always coming, but never comes," said the 
Professor, hitting off happily enough the contrast 
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between Mr. Medlicott's promise and performance 
in every stage of his career. 

" Don^t you think him a coxcomb 1 '^ said the 
Doctor. 

" A confounded coxcomb/^ said Chatterton. 

The conversation ended in Pigwidgeon asking 
the Professor what he sincerely thought of 
Mr. Medlicott's style of eloquence. 

" I'll tell you candidly/^ said Chatterton ; " he 
is not fit to hold a candle to you, and if ever 
you are both in the House of Commons together, 
and pitted against one another, which is not an 
unlikely event in these stirring times, you will 
beat him to stock-fish, if you only mind my 
instructions." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

♦ 

MR. MEDLICOTT SYMPATHISES WITH THE POLES, AND 
IS NATURALLY LED FROM ONE SYMPATHY TO 
ANOTHER 

In consequence chiefly of the brief revolution 
in taste mentioned in the last chapter, Mr. Med- 
licott was actually in some little danger at this 
period of being confounded with the common 
herd of working lawyers, to whom Chancery 
Lane is the world, and a bigger wig the 
summit of human ambition. A few friends 
stuck to him through thick and thin, and the 
horrors of professional success were almost 
beginning to stare him in the &ce, when he 
was opportunely seized with another of his 
paroxysms of genius, in the form of a violent 
sympathy with the cause of Poland. 

We have been rather neglectful of Mr. Med- 
licott's social existence and experiences for some 
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time back, hoping the reader would kindly 
presume that dinners and balls went on as usual, 
and that a respectable list of good houses in 
the proper streets and squares were ambitious 
of the honour of receiving the coming man, if 
not always successful in securing him as their 
guest. Let it not be supposed that he per- 
sisted obstinately in that hostility to the practice 
of dining, which had formerly distressed some 
of his best friends, particularly the convivial 
Mr. De Tabley. Mr. MedUcott resumed the 
knife and fork soon after he joined the bar, and 
not only frequented those tables where he was 
duly appreciated, but gave a dinner now and 
then in his own chambers, or invited a select 
party of agreeable listeners to Lovegrove's, or 
the Star and Garter. His chambers were 
furnished only too handsomely for a man oi 
his means and standing. Mrs. Mountjoy had 
insisted on transferring to them all the articles 
of luxury which she had accumulated for his 
use in her lodgings in BurUngton Gardens, the 
cosy chairs, the comfortable sofas, and even the 
spacious looking-glass in which Goliath of Gath 
might have surveyed himself from top to toe, 
had his giantship hved in the age of mirrors, 
or had mirrors existed in the days of giants. 

b2 
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The Barsacs had frowned on him, ever since 
his grandfather did so, but this littleness of 
theirs Reuben was so far from stooping to 
resent, that meeting the consequential mer- 
chant one day in Fleet Street, he carelessly 
extended him a finger, and asked him to 
dine the following day, to meet Lord Appleby. 
Barsac would have bristled like a porcupine 
at such an informal invitation, particularly 
from such a quarter, if the name of the peer 
had not effectually stifled every unchristian 
feeling within him. To meet Lord Appleby, 
however, was a most agreeable prospect, and 
having had that privilege, it was incumbent on 
him to return Mr. Medhcott's dinner, which 
he did shortly after. Mr. MedUcott went to 
Portland Place, and met a distinguished com- 
pany, among whom was Lord MaudKn, a 
nobleman, conspicuous at that time (as more 
eminent noblemen have been since) for his zeal 
in behalf of the Poles, and patron of a society 
for sympathising with that suffering nation. 
Barsac had invited the secretary of the society 
on the same day, as a delicate compliment, no 
doubt, to my Lord Maudlin ; and the secretary 
(a gentleman with a black moustache, and a 
name ending with "insW), having had the 
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good fortune to be placed beside Mr. Medlicott 
at dinuer, an acquaintanceship commenced be- 
tween them, which grew first into intimacy, and 
afterwards ripened into sympathy before long. 
Mr. Barsac himself sympathised with the Poles, 
that is to say, he invited the secretary to dinner, 
whenever Lord Maudlin honoured him; but the 
merchant was not so devoted to Poland ajs to 
sacrifice to her cause either his time or much 
of his money. Mr. Medlicott was not long 
without setting him an example of sympathising 
with spirit. He introduced the secretary to 
many of his friends, and among others to 
Trevor, the bookseller, who enhsted him occa- 
sionally for his Sunday parties at Hampstead. 
Mr. Medlicott walked into town, one fine evening, 
with the representative of Poland, and discoursed 
himself into a fever upon her history, and her 
wrongs. The Pole, a man of business and a 
capital secretary, determined to strike while the 
iron was hot, as the saying is ; so, pulling out 
of his pocket a list of recent subscriptions, he 
excited Reuben's indignation by showing him 
the names of two such wealthy men as Mn 
Barsac and Mr. Leadenhall, who were the paltry 
contributors of no more than a few guineas each. 
Mr. Medlicott, with one of Professor Chatterton's 
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electric starts, seized the paper, and by the light 
of a lamp at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road, where it meets the New Road, he wrote 
his name down for fifty pounds ; and before he 
reached Holborn he suffered himself, after some 
little coy resistance, to be persuaded to move a 
resolution at the next public meeting, which was 
very soon to be held. 

Fifty pounds was a munificent subscription. 
It deserved a conspicuous announcement, and it 
received it. The newspapers complimented 
Mr. Medlicott upon his well-timed liberality, 
and mentioned him among the noblemen 
and gentlemen who had promised to honour 
with their presence, and adorn with their 
eloquence, the approaching meeting at the 
Freemasons' Tavern. 

A general impression prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chichester, particularly in the 
parish of Underwood, as soon as these announce- 
ments arrived there, that Mr. Medlicott was 
about to compel Russia and Austria to disgorge 
their several shares of the plunder of Poland, 
and that nothing short of the restoration of that 
country to a glorious place among the indepen- 
dent states of Europe would be the result of the 
philippic that was now in preparation. Mr. Broad 
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resolved to go up to town to hear it, and mean- 
wiiile ran about the streets in just such a state 
of excitement as you may fancy a cutler of 
Athens exhibiting on the eve of an oration of 
Demosthenes, to be followed by instant war 
with Macedon. 

" He will make the despots ot the continent 
look about them, sir ; he will make the tyrants 
tremble." 

"Much the despots .of the continent will 
trouble themselves about a speech at the Free- 
masons' Tavern, if it was made by Brougham 
himself," said the Alderman. 

" Fm not of your way of thinking, Alderman 
Codd,'' said the cutler ; "though making swords 
is my business, and though it will be a bad day 
for me when swords go out of fashion, I have a 
higher opinion of eloquence, sir, than of the best 
sword that ever was manufactured. The tyrants 
hate eloquence, sir, as a certain personage hates 
holy-water. Did you ever hear of an orator at 
St. Petersburg, or in the Austrian dominions ? — 
answer me that, Alderman Codd.'' 

" Well, then, I never did, to be candid with 
you," said the Alderman. 

"And now. Alderman, let me crave your 
subscription to the cause of Poland, for I want 
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to have something handsome to hand in at the 
meeting, to do credit to our city and our dis- 
tinguished townsman/^ 

The Alderman shook his head, laughed, and 
buttoned up his pockets. 

" Come, Alderman, you won't have it said, I 
hope,'' said Mr. Broad, insinuatingly, " that you 
are in the Russian interest ; you would not like 
people to say that?" 

" I should not like that," said Alderman Codd, 
and ended by handing the cutler a couple 
of guineas, which was all he could afford 
the Polish cause without doing his family 
injustice. 

Matthew Cox, who was always generous when 
the interests of freedom or of humanity were 
to be promoted, subscribed handsomely ; Mr. 
Oldport and Mrs. Winning did so Ukewise ; so 
that Mr. Broad had a very respectable tribute 
to bring up with him from Chichester, which 
had never before distinguished itself in behalf 
of Poland. Even Mr. Pigwidgeon put his name 
down for a guinea, but he never paid it — an 
economical way of sympathising practised by 
many as well as Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

Meanwhile, Reuben's London friends were 
equally on the qui vive. Mr. Trevor and his 
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family were in the highest state of excitement ; 
so were the Proctor, the Attorney — ^in short, 
everybody who either knew Mr. Medlicott, or 
had heard the whisthng of his name. The 
Polish Secretary gave a breakfast in Golden 
Square on the morning of this second great 
demonstration. Mr. MedUcott was to have been 
present, but on the previous evening he was 
surprised, and to a certain extent embarrassed 
and disconcerted, by the arrival of a large party 
from Chichester, consisting of his mother and 
the two Quakeresses, under the escort of Mr. 
Broad. The Vicar was strongly against this 
expedition, and still more displeased at the 
absurd munificence of his son. He wanted to 
know what Reuben had to do with the Poles. 
Mrs. Medlicott said he might as well ask what 
he had to do with the Protestants. The Vicar 
shrugged his shoulders, and wished, with consi- 
derable bitterness, Reuben would let both Poles 
and Protestants alone, and attend to his pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Broad conducted his little band of 
enthusiasts to the old Black Lion, in Whitefriars, 
the inn which he patronised whenever he 
travelled to town, and where everything, he 
said, was always tidy, and the landlady did her 
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best to make her guests snug and comfortable. 
It may have been so ; but the Black Lion was 
nevertheless an odd house, to bring Mrs. Medli- 
cott to — a quaint old curiosity of a place, with 
one of the last of the wooden galleries running 
round the yard, and altogether as queer as 
Mr. Broad himself. 

Reuben gently reproached his mother for 
putting herself to the trouble of such a journey 
for such an object, and under such a singular 
convoy as the cutler. And so old a woman as 
Hannah Hopkins, too, — ^to think of her incurring 
such fatigue, and such expense, merely to hear 
him "offer a few remarks at a public meeting '' 
— for so Mr. Medlicott always modestly ex- 
pressed himself, when he was about to make 
some particularly elaborate oratorical display. 
His mother had nothing to say in her own 
defence, except that she would not have missed 
the opportunity for all the world, as Mr. Broad 
was so good as to offer to take care of her. 
With respect to the Quakeresses, Mr. Cox, as 
usual, was to pay their little expenses. It 
appeared that their ardour for the expedition 
had been uncontrollable : the idea of it had 
even cured old Hannah of a fit of the rheu- 
matism. It was more, however, as a great 
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philanthropist she idolised Reuben than for his 
eloquence : Mary Hopkins, on the contrary, 
though philanthropic also, was more anxious 
about the oratory than about the cause. It 
was to gratify her, chiefly, that Mr. Cox had 
offered to take upon himself the cost of the 
journey. 

'" That poor girl's passion for eloquence, my 
dear," said Mrs. Medlicott, "is something very 
extraordinary." 

She little dreamed that the fair Mary's breast 
was, and had for some time been, the seat of 
another passion also, one that had possessed her 
ever since the meeting at Chichester, and might 
have been traced back to the tour in "Wales, 
nay, probably to the still earlier days when she 
and Reuben were schoolfellows and playmates. 
But nobody could have helped remarking that a 
great change had taken place in Mary Hopkins. 
She was neither so fat as she had been formerly, 
nor so merry either. The girlish laughter for 
which she had been noted wherever she went, 
had subsided into a quieter expression of 
delight. But if she was neither so gay nor so 
plump, she atoned for it by being decidedly 
handsomer ; a more delicate intellectual charm 
had taken the place of her former mere rustic 
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attractions ; she seemed also to have gained 
something in stature by the decreased roundness 
of her person. In short, when she came from 
her room to receive Reuben, she scarcely 
appeared to be his old friend Mary Hopkins at 
all ; he was greatly struck by the improved 
style of her beauty, but still more by the grave, 
thoughtful, reserved manner, with even some- 
thing of melancholy in it, which had usurped 
the place of her former exuberant spirits. 
Reuben ascribed the change altogether to the 
development of her excellent faculties, the 
general cultivation of her mind, and especially 
to her passion for eloquence. He thought, upon 
the whole, that she was altered in every respect 
to her advantage, except, perhaps, in the point 
of reserve ; her manner towards him was not 
wanting in aflfection, and even tenderness, but 
it was not altogether as sisterly as for- 
merly — that he could not help perceiving and 
feeling. 

Reuben entertained them all at breakfast the 
following day, and knowing what a tenderness 
the Quakeresses had for flowers, he took care to 
be provided with several of the finest bouquets 
Covent Garden could produce, which would 
delight them the more as they little dreamed 
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of seeing such things in the heart of London. 
That morning, as he made his toilette with un- 
usual care (not forgetting a single one of 
Madame Chatterton's precepts), a withered 
bunch of what had once been jBowers tumbled 
out of one of his drawers. It was the faded 
relic of the bouquet which he had worn at the 
Chichester meeting, and which Mary's tremulous 
fingers had fixed in his coat. He wondered 
what chance had preserved it, but felt glad, he 
scarcely knew why, that it had escaped destruc- 
tion, to form a sort of poetical link between his 
first and his second display in public. 

As things repeat themselves in this world, 
there would have been nothing very surprising 
in the fair Quakeress again offering to perform 
the same graceful little ceremony upon the 
present occasion ; but Mr. MedUcott would have 
gone without a rose in his breast, or been 
reduced to stick one there himself, if it had not 
been for Mr. Broad, who, with twenty diverting 
bows and scrapes, declined the bouquet that was 
offered him, adding, that it would look infinitely 
better in Mr. Reuben's own button-hole, par- 
ticularly if a fair young maiden could be found 
to place it there. Thus appealed to, Mary 
Hopkins could not but take the flowers, and 
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decorate the orator with them, though in doing 
BO her cheek grew damask as the roses them- 
selves, and she pricked her finger with a pin 
which she employed to fix them. But nobody 
noticed such minute things, while the thunder 
was preparing to burst on the head of the Czar. 
Having given an account of one public 
demonstration, the details of another would be 
as wearisome as was the actual thing itself to 
the most judicious of the persons present- 
Substitute town for country, and numbers ol 
meagre and moustached foreigners, with their 
vociferous sympathisers, for the black-coats, top- 
boots, and smock-fi'ocks, which composed the 
meeting in the country — put Poland for Pro- 
testantism, partition for Popery, and fraternity 
and sympathy for loyalty and orthodoxy — ^and 
the scene in the country town was only acted 
over again on the London boards. Mr. Medlicott 
was again the great gun of the day, but a much 
greater gun than at the Protestant meeting, 
chiefly in consequence of his donation, which 
led many people to fancy that he was a gentle- 
man of ample fortune, as well as splendid 
abilities, a notion that did not abate the respect 
of the assembly for him a jot, or the raptures 
with which he was received. 
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Mr. Broad made himself almost as conspicuous 
as if lie had been on the platform. He potently 
believed that the fortunes of Poland, nay, of 
Russia itself, were involved in the issue of the 
meeting, and, of course, that his "illustrious 
townsman,^' as he called him, was arbitrating 
that day the fate of empires. Mrs. Medlicott 
herself was several times obliged to restrain his 
enthusiasm, or it would have actually disturbed 
the proceedings. 

" Let the Czar answer that, if he can ! " he 
cried, at the end of one passage, in which 
Reuben had put the European despots in a 
logical difficulty. Mrs. Medlicott laid her hand 
on his arm, to keep him quiet. Then there was 
a superb flight, in which the orator stated a long 
list of grievances and oppressions, concluding by 
demanding "whether all this was to be borne 1 '' 
Mr. Broad jumped up on the form, waved his 
hat, and shouted aloud that he, for one, was 
determined not to bear it. The Chairman 
mildly but firmly requested silence. Mr. Broad 
sat down, but he was not long seated before he 
was on his legs again, cheering uproariously a 
sublime image of unhappy Poland, figured by a 
giant prostrate and chained, with the Russian 
and Austrian eagles preying on his vitals. 
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However, that sublime image set everybody else 
mad also, so that Mr. Broad was not very 
remarkable ; but he soon misbehaved himself 
again, for Mr. Medlicott, after criticising with 
some severity the course taken by the friends of 
Poland in ParUament, went on to inform his 
audience what course he would take himself, "if 
he were in the House of Commons,'' — " And 
you ought to be there, and we'll send you 
there ! '' screamed the little cutler, suddenly 
springing on his seat again, and drawing the 
eyes of the whole assemblage upon him. 

"I must entreat that zealous gentleman to 
resume his seat and preserve silence,'' said the 
Chairman, again obliged to interfere, which he 
did with a smile, provoked by the oddity of 
Mr. Broad's appearance, which was doubly 
comical when he was in a state of excitement. 

" Now do, Mr. Broad," added Mrs. MedUcott, 
imploringly, "and we shall hear Reuben the 
better." 

That last argument prevailed, and Mr. Broad 
conducted himself pretty well until the conclu- 
sion of the speech (which was, of course, the 
shriek of Freedom at the fall of Kosciusko), 
when, there being no longer any rule of pro- 
priety to restrain him, he went through such an 
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amount of physical exertion, cheering, waving 
his hat, beating and thumping the seats, the 
floor, and everything within his reach, that he 
had scarcely strength left to hand in his sub- 
scriptions, and pronounce the names of the little 
band of sympathisers of whom he was the 
representative and envoy. 

" Now/' said Mr. Broad, when the meeting 
was over, and Reuben had been embraced and 
congratulated by all his relations and friends, 
until he was almost drunk with applause, — "Mr. 
Medlicott has entertained us at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, and entertained us royally ; the least 
we can do, I think, is to entertain him in our 
own humble way at the Black Lion, where I 
have ordered an early supper ; and the more of 
his friends he brings with him, the more we shall 
feel honoured and obliged." 

The orator not only accepted the invitation 
for himself, but for Mr. Trevor, the Secretary of 
the Polish Association, and his professional 
friends, the Attorney and Proctor, who wrangled 
the whole of the way to the Black Lion on the 
question, whether Mr. Medlicott's eloquence was 
more suitable to the King's Bench or to Doctors' 
Commons. The Proctor said it stood to reason 
that the speaker who could give the Czar sueh 

TOL. n. s 
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a tremendous dressing, and draw so affecting a 
picture of an oppressed country, was just the 
man to show up a tyrannical husband in the 
proper colours, and contrast his odious conduct 
with that of his beautiful and ill-used wife. The 
Attorney argued that there were abundant 
opportunities in the Courts of Law for abusing 
husbands and extolling wives, or vice versd ; but 
what he most relied on was, that such eloquence 
as they had just heard was much too good to be 
thrown away upon any mere judge — ^it deserved 
both judge and jury ; and as it was one of the 
gross defects of the Ecclesiastical Courts to want 
juries, he thought the reason was hollow upon 
his side of the question. This dispute might 
have lasted longer, if Mr. Trevor had not 
raised another, by venturing an opinion that 
Mr. Medlicott was too universal a genius to 
prosecute any branch of his profession very 
steadily. 

" I doubt, very much,'' said Trevor, " if that 
style of speaking is the thing for the bar at all. 
It might do very well '' 

" In the House,'' interrupted the Proctor. 

" In the pulpit," said the Attorney. 

" What do you know about the pulpit ? '* said 
the Proctor. 
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" As much as you do about the House," said 
• the Attorney. 

The question was not settled until they 
reached the Black Lion, when Mr: Broad's 
hearty entertainment brought it to an abrupt 
and agreeable termination. The old inn had 
not been so jovial for many a day. Everybody 
was in the humour of applauding and sympa- 
thising with everything : the supper was the 
best that was spread on a table ; the Poles the 
greatest nation that ever existed in the world ; 
the speech transcended every effort in ancient 
or modem times. Mr. Medlicott was literally 
smothered with praises and flatteries, for an 
injudicious display that virtually ended his 
career at the bar, and threw him again adrift 
upon the world. 

There was no louder panegyrist of his elo- 
quence than Mr. Reynard, the Attorney ; but 
he sent the orator no brief the next day ; and 
one^ or two other solicitors, who had already 
given him business, ceased to do so, after his 
demonstration in behalf of the Poles. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HOW MR MEDLICOTT FELL AMONG THE QUAKERS. 

Ordinary men are wont to marry, when they 
haye succeeded in their professions ; but Mr. 
Medlicott, being an extraordinary man, married 
just at the moment when his failiire began to be 
a subject of general remark. We must observe, 
however, that his failure at the bar was so far 
from shaking either the faith of his sanguine 
friends, or his own confidence in his powers, 
that it confirmed both one and the other, won- 
derfully ; some imputed the result to the gross 
stupidity of the pubUc ; others were of opinion 
that the defeats of genius in inferioY em- 
ployments were to be regarded in the 
light of triumphs ; they said, in short (and 
Mr. Medlicott himself, probably, suppUed them 
with the image), that he failed with the distaff, 
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only because his hands were made to wield 
the club. 

Still, it was an odd time to choose for marry- 
ing ; but as he had already put the cart before 
the horse, in cultivating oratory in preference to 
law, he was only repeating the same brilliant 

mist^, in tokii » "ife first, and making a 
fort™ aften-ani 

It all came of sympathy. We have seen 
that the pretty Quakeress had long been sym- 
pathising in secret with Reuben, and the time 
was now arrived for Reuben to sympathise with 
her, which he very soon did as strongly and as 
pubhcly as he had lately sympathised with the 
Poles, 

But let us not travel too fast. Mrs. 
Medlicott, after taking advantage of her pre- 
sence in London to visit all the literary and 
scientific institutions, and attend as many 
lectures as she could thrust into a week, re- 
turned to Chichester with the cutler, who proved 
charming company, for he talked of nothing, the 
whole journey, but the parliamentary glories 
that were in store for her son. The Quakeresses 
remained behind in town, partly because the 
yearly meeting was at hand, and partly because 
the fatigue of travelling, with the excitement of 
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Reuben's exploits, followed by Mr, Broad's 
gaieties at the Black Lion, had proved too much 
for old Hannah Hopkins, and an interval of 
repose was necessary to enable her to take the 
road again. They remained for a few days at 
the Black Lion, but the old woman continuing 
weak, Reuben took lodgings for them in Grace- 
church Street, that they might be near their 
friend and relation, Mr. Harvey, the book- 
seller. But although the Harveys were the 
kindest people, and omitted no attention that 
their aged relative required, Mr. Medlicott was 
so far from neglecting his own duty to his 
friends, that he spent almost every evening in 
Gracechurch Street, and took care that his old 
schoolmistress should want nothing that money 
could procure for her. There was, indeed, a 
charitable rivalry between him and friend 
Harvey, who should do most to make Hannah's 
last days as comfortable as possible, for the 
doctors who saw her were of opinion that it was 
most unlikely she would ever return to Chi- 
chester. This announcement touched Reuben 
exceedingly, when he thought of the occasion 
which had brought the good woman up to 
London ; and he was the more constant in his 
attendance, because he could not but perceive 
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that Mary was much more pleased to receive 
his attentions than those of her relation, who 
was a prodigiously fussy man, and somewhat 
ostentatious of his friendly services. 

Had Mr. Medlicott's judgment been as solid 
as his heart was sound, he would have made 
few mistakes in his career. He had numerous 
acquaintances in London, and was never more 
in request among them than since his display 
at the Freemasons' Tavern. Even those who 
censured him for wandering from his proper 
course, admired the briUiancy of his aberrations, 
and caressed him for his graceful accomplish- 
ments, while they lamented his deficiency in the 
sterner stuff of which ambition ought to be 
made. Master Turner made a party expressly 
for him ; so did the nobleman who filled the 
chair at the Polish demonstration ; but Mr. 
Medlicott excused himself to both, though no man 
valued such flattering attentions more than he 
did ; nor was this all, he also did what was 
very unnecessary and highly imprudent, he 
declined business, and even returned fees, pre- 
ferring to take his way every evening, and at 
other times of the day not unfrequently, into 
the far city, to share the fatigues and anxieties 
of those obscure lodgings where Hannah 
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Hopkins seemed destined to close her days. 
Those numerous visits brought him closer to 
Mary than he had ever been in the greatest 
familiarity of childhood. He i^vould have been 
welcome to her for his friendship merely, but 
the pride she took in his attentions made them 
doubly acceptable. Reuben, upon his part, 
would have been attracted to her side by her 
distress, without any stronger magnet ; but 
everything now contributed to draw him 
towards her, her affliction, her beauty, and that 
most potent of all fascinations, the feeUng that 
he was valued for those qualities which he most 
valued in himself. 

There was a lapse of several weeks, with the 
usual fluctuations between hope and despon- 
dency. Notwithstanding the closeness of Mary's 
attendance on her mother, Reuben had many 
opportunities of various discourse with the Mr 
Quakeress ; he discoursed — of what did he not 
discourse ? — of poetry and eloquence, of poets 
and orators, on a thousand interesting questions 
of art and Uterature ; sometimes even entering 
into abstruser subjects ; and always, when Friend 
Harvey was present, discussing some one or 
other of the hundred enhghtened or humane 
projects in which he was interested or engaged. 
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for in Harvey's company it was impossible to 
talk for maay minutes upon anything but 
enlightenment and philanthropy. 

In the natural course of things, the guardian- 
ship of poor Mary Hopkins, after her mother's 
decease, ought to have devolved upon this Mr. 
Harvey, who was her nearest relative, and of 
her own religious persuasion ; but whether it 
was that the old woman's understanding was 
shghtly impaired by her bodily suffering, or 
that her long knowledge and enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Mr. Medlicott (lately excited to the 
highest pitch), led her to place greater con- 
fidence in him than in any other human being, 
and imagine that he alone possessed the requi- 
site amount of benevolence for the discharge of 
such a trust, she took the extraordinary step, 
when she imagined her last moments were at 
hand, of calling him to her bed-side, and, with 
the utmost solemnity, confiding her disconsolate 
daughter to his special protection, enjoining her 
to be guided in all her actions by his advice 
and to seek his assistance and support in all 
her trials and tribulations. Mr. Medlicott was 
so much affected by the scene, that he was not 
as much surprised as he would otherwise -have 
been by a proceeding so extraordinary, and 
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indeed unwarrantable. When the old lady even 
went the length of placing the weeping Mary^s 
hand in his, to impress the solemn nature of 
the trust more emphatically upon him, Reuben 
melted into tears also, and in the tender passion 
of the moment, not only kissed the hand con- 
fided to him, but committed himself by language 
more impassioned than was discreet or necessary. 

Notwithstanding all this melancholy prepara- 
tion, the hour of Hannah Hopkins was not yet 
come. There was a time for all things under the 
sun, but the time for Hannah^s sun to set was 
much more distant than either her friends or her 
physicians supposed. It is useless to speculate 
how Mr. Medlicott would have acted if Mrs. Hop- 
kins had ended her days then, when everybody 
thought she had made up her mind to do so ; but 
whatever chance of escape he might have had in 
that event was utterly destroyed by her recovery, 
which, being a tedious process, led to such a 
combination of tender little occurrences, and 
wove such a web of sentiment and sympathy 
about him, that had he been a stronger fly than 
he was, it would have been scarcely possible 
for him to have disentangled himself, or burst 
through it. 

Friend Harvey was not, perhaps, an intentional 
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match-maker ; but if he did not actually ky 
himself out for it, he was probably only the 
more successful for that very reason. Having a 
small family and a large house, he began by 
inducing the Hopkinses to o-emove to it, as soon 
as old Hannah was equal to the effort ; and not 
long afterwards, the accident of a fire in the 
building having made it necessary for Mr. Med- 
licott to leave his chambers in the Temple on 
the shortest possible notice, Mr. Harvey offered 
to accommodate him too with a temporary 
asylum, and was so warm and pressing, that 
Reuben at length accepted his proposition, and 
thus came into closer contact and more perilous 
proximity than ever with the sweet enthusiastic 
Mary. 

Friend Harvey, as we have intimated, was the 
most indefatigably busy, and the most fervently 
zealous creature in the wide world. At the 
same time no man was shrewder in his trade, 
had a sharper eye to the main chance, or better 
knew how to make a friend of the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness. He was either an acting or a 
corresponding member of every society, institu- 
tion, and committee in England, for suppressing 
slavery, abolishing capital punishments, putting 
down humau chimney-sweeping, and war, md 
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pestilence, and gin-palaces, and gin itself; every- 
thing in short that was not perfectly blameless, and 
after the strictest and purest pattern of Quakerly 
morality. But as he aspired to be pre-eminently a 
philanthropic and Quaker bookseller, this exten- 
sive concern in humane projects and tmdertakings 
was so £a.r from injuring him in his trade, that it 
served him extremely, making his shop the prin- 
cipal one in London for the publication and sale 
of benevolent works and fanatical tracts, essays, 
treatises, and discourses, of all descriptions, sizes, 
and pretensions. In domestic life he was the 
same active, lively, and excitable personage that 
he was in his projects and his trade. When 

him, spend a month with him, or do anythmg 
else he wanted him to do, there was no help for 
it ; the thing must be done, even when it was 
not as agreeable to the friend as it was to Harvey 
himself You must either give him his way or 
offend him, and who would willingly oflFend a 
man who never offended anybody except by 
being too friendly and hospitable. It ivas thus 
that he almost forced Eeuben to take a room in 
his house in Gracechiu'ch-street, or rather a 
suite of rooms, for he was only too proud and 
happy to give him the best of everything he had 
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to give, Mr. Broad himself did not entertain a 
more exaggerated notion of Mr. Medlicott's 
capabilities than did Mr. Harvey, before he had 
been a fortnight acquainted with him. Not 
only did Reuben completely impose upon the 
Quaker by his copioiis flood of elocution, which 
Harvey considered the very overflowing of the 
fountains of wisdom, but Reuben had been 
gradually growing warm upon some of the 
subjects which kept the mind of the bookseller in 
a perpetual fever, particularly on the questions of 
capital punishments and peace, over the latter of 
which Mr. Medhcott had been already brooding 
to an extent that was truly formidable. On the 
subject of capital punishments he had once made 
a speech when he was at college ; his mother 
had given it, with others, to the Quakeresses 
to read; and the subject being broached one 
day at Harvey's table, Reuben's speech was not 
only remembered, but Mary Hopkins, to his 
great surprise, and perhaps his equal gratifica- 
tioDy produced a copy of it, in her own neat 
hand, which it is not too much to say that the 
philanthropic bookseller actually devoured. 

" Thee must permit me to print it," said Friend 
Harvey. 

Reuben smiled as if the notion was ridiculous. 
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but before a week expired, the speech was pub- 
lished, and might have been seen in Harvey's 
shop-windows, and announced in huge letters 
on one of the many boards which hung at the 
door. What is more, this puerile rhapsody had 
a wonderful nm among the AboKtionists, and 
Harvey did not relish its eloquence the less 
because his pocket was benefited by it in common 
with the cause, for it may be supposed that Mn 
Medlicott declined receiving any share of the 
profits. After this substantial proof of our heroes 
value, it was curious to observe how he rose in 
the Quaker's estimation, high as he had stood 
there before. Friend Harvey would stand gazing 
on Mr. Medlicott with an eager expression in 
his eye, and an appetising movement and 
watering of his Kps, just as if Reuben had been 
a turtle and his talents all green fat ; so much 
did he hope to make of him, partly, no doubt, in 
the way of his business, but in a great measure, 
also, it is only just to say, as an instrument for 
advancing his multifarious schemes for the benefit 
of the human species. Harvey's two sons, like- 
wise, who were in his shop, would also stand 
gaping at the same intellectual prodigy, as if 
they were equally disposed to eat him ; or as if 
he had actually been the author of the Book of 
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the Proverbs. Jonas and Samuel were twins, 
lank-haired, smooth-faced, brown-coated youths, 
who had been brought up to think it ill-manners 
to speak except when they were spoken to ; it 
it was not. easy to distinguish them they were so 
like one another, but Jonas was kind enough to 
keep his mouth generally wide open, which 
helped people to discriminate between them. 

But an incident in which his grandfather had 
a share, tended more than anything else to 
tighten the bonds between Mr* Medlicott and 
the Society of Friends, an alliance which was 
destined to exercise such a powerful influence on 
his future life and fortunes. 

We have lost sight of the Bishop for some 
time ; indeed a little too long, for the fact that 
Mrs. Wyndham had astonished the world by 
presenting the venerable prelate with a son, was 
important enough to have deserved an earKer 
notice. It engrossed his • lordship's thoughts, 
and swelled his pride and importance more than 
if he had been appointed to an additional see, 
At home, or abroad, this marvellous infant was 
seldom out of the paternal sight for a moment, 
his extravagant anxieties making poor Blanche 
almost appear in the hght of a step-mother to 
her baby. It was to be seen puling opposite to 
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the Bishop in his coach as he drove to the House 
of Lords. It had ah*eadj accompanied him to 
a visitation ; and frequently, when clergymen 
waited on him in his Ubrary to transact ecclesi- 
astical business, their ears were saluted with 
little squeakings out of a corner, proceeding from 
the cot or the cradle where Uttle Tom Wyndham 
was deposited. 

We are more concerned, however, at present 
with another child of his Lordship's old age, 
which made its appearance at the same time, 
and made some noise in the world also. This 
was his long-threatened onslaught upon the 
doctrines and principles of the Quakers, a tract 
which was composed with all the force and viru- 
lence which had formerly distinguished his writ- 
ings against the Roman Catholics. It had already 
gone through three editions, without attracting 
much notice in Gracechurch Street ; but the 
announcement of a fourth, with a considerable 
flourish of trumpets by the Bishop's pubhsher, 
was more than Harvey could stand ; and accor- 
dingly he came bustling in, one morning, to 
breakfast, with the tract in his hand, declaring 
that it must be answered immediately. 

Reuben took it up, and read it aloud, with a 
running commentary as he proceeded, taking 
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part very decidedly, against his grandfather, 
sometimes reprobating the yiolence of his lan- 
guage, sometimes the unfairness of his state- 
ments, and often even the correctness of his 
facts, absolutely astonishing the Quakers by 
appearing to know twice as much as they did 
themselves about William Penn and their other 
celebrities. Many a remark which he made 
was all Greek to the Hopkinses and Harveys, 
but this only impressed them the more with his 
amazing wisdom and erudition. 

" That's a flat petitio principii — there again, 
more begging of the question — not the fact — 
against all the authorities on the subject — 
adroitly put, but admitting of the simplest 
possible reply — very true, my Lord Bishop and 
most respectable grandsire, but quite irrelevant. 
— ^another sophism : what we used to call at 
college ignoratio elenchi — another — see what 
it is when a writer suffers his passion to run 
away with his reason— words, words, words, 
nothing but words for several pages. — I am 
sorry to find such mere babble in the production 
of a man who was once such a profound 
thinker, but, do you know, Mr. Harvey, I am 
afraid there are signs of the garruUty of age 
in this pamphlet of my grandfather's ? It 

VOL. II. T 
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admits of the easiest and the most triumphant 



answer." 



^ And thon wilt do ns that service thyself" 
said Friend Harrey. 

Reuben smiled, shook his head, and gently 
ridiculed the notion of a lawyer entering the 
lists of controyersial divinity with a bishop, not 
to speak of the oddity of a member of the 
Established Church taking up the cudgels for a 
body of Dissenters. 

^'Thou knowest we may not take up the 
cudgels for ourselves, friend Reuben," said 
Hanrey. with an oUy simle. 

" You may wield the pen," said Mr. Medlicott; 
'^ and all the more freely, as it is the only weapon 
you have to defend yourselves." 

" But we have not thy learning, or thy beau- 
tiful diction, or thy knowledge of our antagonist," 
urged Harvey. 

" Thou wouldest not be long about it," said his 
wife, a quiet, dove-coloured Quakeress, whose 
voice was seldom heard in the house or any- 
where else, and who seldom entered ostensibly 
into any of her husband's projects, either senti* 
mental or mercantile. 

Hannah Hopkins took her breakfast in her 
room, but Mary was present, catching every 
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^word that fell from Mr. Medlicott's lips, as if it 
liad been a jewel of Golconda, and tenderly 
interested in Friend Harve/s object, though only 
her animated looks and attitude of eager atten- 
tion showed it. 

Reuben now commenced his breakfast, but 
soon discontinued it ; and throwing himself back 
in his chair, began to apologise for the Society 
of Friends, and demolish his grandfather's posi- 
tions in his amplest and most variegated style 
of eMempore declamation. Harvey, though a 
great eater, suspended his knife and fork, 
though his lips still moved as we have before 
described^ and the tip of his tongue might be 
seen going in and out with a liquorish volubility, 
no otherwise than if Reuben's sentences had 
tickled his palate as well bb enchanted his ear. 
His sons Jonas and Samuel (whose time for 
breakfast was limited), made a shift to swallow 
the bread and butter, and the galimatias at the 
same time; while friend Wilson, a tall, prim, 
drab, and ultra-broad-brimmed Quaker from the 
opposite side of the street, who dropped in 
while the torrent was flowing, sat near the door 
with his hands clasped over his breast, as he 
was wont to do upon First day at the Meeting. 

After thus improvising a pamphlet, it was 
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idle to decline writing one ; but, Mr, Medlicott 
continuing coy, friend Harvey, who was not bo 
be foiled when he set his he^rt upon an object, 
appealed to Mary Hopkins for her support, 
alluding in no very delicate manner to the in- 
fluence he suspected she possessed over Eeuben, 
The allusion set her cheek on fire, and would 
have utterly defeated Mr. Harvey^s purpose, if 
it had been necessary for Mary to have made a 
speech upon the occasion in presence of the 
assembled company; but it happened oppor- 
tunely that Harvey was called away just at the 
instant; whereupon everybody rose, and in a 
few moments, before Mary's cheek had ceased 
to glow, she and Mr. Medlicott were the only 
occupiers of the apartment, 

It^was the beginning of summer, and one of 
those days of rare occurrence when the sky was 
actually blue and the sun shone visibly over 
Gracechurch Street. Reuben and Mary had 
never yet walked together in London without 
other company. Mary had never visited the 
British Museum. Reuben proposed to take her 
to see it. She hesitated, blushed again, smiled, 
said she would much like to go, but would first 
mention it to her mother and obtain her con- 
sent. That proved no difficult point, Mary 
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returned, wearing her bonnet of sUver-grey, her 
First-day robe of the same hue, and her shawl as 
white as the driven snow. They set out on their 
expedition, and many an eye that day in the 
London streets, and many an eye in the great 
national institution over which they ranged 
together, was attracted by the pretty Quakeress, 
under convoy of the handsome young man, 
clothed in the fashions of this wicked world* 
That day was pregnant with a great deal, but 
its first and immediate result was Reuben's 
consent to defend the fidr Mary's religious 
opinions, and the character of her sect, against 
his grandfather's libellous strictures, 

Harvey's glee was indescribable when he 
found at dinner that his point was carried ; he 
jumped about, rubbed his hands as if he was 
washing them, and talked of nothing for half-an- 
hour but pica and long primer. 

" Thy response shall be published on fifth day 
next," he said to Reuben, " and thou wilt put 
thy name on the title-^page, or not, as thee 
pleases. If thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt 
avow thyself the author, and make thy name 
known to the world." 

The vanity of Mr. Medhcott would have led 
him to acquiesce in this suggestion, rash as it 
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was, but the strong sense of Mary Hopkins saved 
him from so false a step ; she perceired how 
imprudent it would b& to make his grand&ther 
still more his enemy than he was already, and 
by a quiet Uttle hint to that effect in the course 
of the eyening, determined him to pull down 
his vizor, and enter the lists of controversy 
anonymously. 

Fifth day came and the pamphlet with it, 
shining, smooth, and hot-pressed. Its appearance 
made old Hannah young again ; Mary read it 
aloud to her mother twice, but how often she 
perused it in secret was known to herself 
alone. 

Reuben had no mean opinion of this work of 
his, but Harvey could find no language to praise 
it sufficiently. He crammed his windows with 
it, placarded it in letters a foot long, sent copies 
to all the Meetings in the three kingdoms, and 
presented a copy to every customer that entered 
his shop. He might well boast, as he did, every 
day at breakfast and dinner, of its wonderful 
circulation, though probably the copies actually 
sold did not amount to a dozen. The following 
little dialogue took place in the shop every ten 
minutes : — 

"Hast thou seen this? It is worth thy 
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reading?" pointing to the pamphlet, then rubbing 
his hands, 

"Excellent, no doubt, but it is not in my 
way," the customer would reply. 

" Permit me to present thee with a copy." 
On the third day of the publication, however, 
a customer came who actually bought the work. 
A large family coach, with mitres on the panels, 
and servants in dark purple Uveries, drove up 
the street and stopped at Harvey's. A tall, 
robust old gentleman, wearing a shovel-hat and 
an apron, handed a great chubby infant to a 
comely woman who sat opposite to him, and 
alighting with very little assistance from the 
footman, pushed his way into the shop. 

*' You have pubUshed an attack upon me ; I 
want to see it.'' 

" What is thy name, friend ? " 
" The Bishop of Shrewsbury — Doctor Wynd- 
ham," was the reply, given very drily and 
impatiently. 

"This is the work thou alludest to, friend 
Wyndham ; but thou must permit me to 
observe, that the book is not an attack upon 
thee, but a reply to thy attack upon us." 
" Who is the writer r 
" Thou mayest not be informed, friend.'' 
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" I put my name to my tract/* 

" Thou wert free to publish thy observations 
with thy name, or without thy name, at thy 
pleasure, friend/^ 

"You took a long time to answer my 
observations/* 

" Peradventure, friend Wyndham, thou wilt 
take a longer time to answer ours." 
' The Bishop put down his shilling, disdaining 
to bandy more words with the bookseller, and, 
returning to the coach, drove oflF with the 
nurse and Tom, the latter trying to possess 
himself of Reuben's pamphlet for a play- 
thing, and tearing oflF the title-page in the 
attempt. 

The bookseller flew up to his wife and his 
guests, to tell them who had been in his shop, 
and what he had said to my lord Bishop, which 
evidently pleased himself vastly. But Reuben 
and Mary had witnessed all that passed through 
a glass-door which separated the shop from Mr. 
Harvey's private office, and the scene recalled 
to their memories the evening at Underwood, 
mentioned early in this history, when Dr. 
Wyndham had first menaced the Quakers with 
his wrath, and when Mary and her mother, 
scared by his termagant demeanour, had fled 
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from the Vicarage, leaving their tea and their 
flowers behind them. 

" How you laughed, Mary," said Reuben, 
"when he fished his hat out of the well, and 
shook it, and sprinkled us all round with the 
water." 

" I was only a foolish, giddy girl at that time, 
Reuben." 

" You certainly laughed a great deal more 
then than you ever do now," said Mr. Medlicott, 
looking tenderly at her. 

She blushed and tried to repair the &ult 
which he noticed, but the effort to laugh ended 
in a sigh. 

Reuben took her hand, and in the softest of 
all possible tones, attuning his voice to the 
utmost sweetness, whispered the first words 
which directly intimated to Mary the existence 
of a feeling in his breast answering to that 
which had long agitated her's. The words were 
few, and their hands were scarcely joined before 
they were parted, for Jonas and Samuel were 
inconyeniently near, only separated by the glass- 
door. Harvey, too, was hurrying down atairs 
again, looking everywhere for his beloved pam- 
phleteer, whom he met coming out from his office, 
followed by the fair Mary, who (if we may 
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divine what was passing under her white musUn 
kerchief) was never so truly a Quakeress at heart 
as at that moment. 

Mary had heard Reuben's oratory in the 
Court -House of Chichester, his eloquence in 
London at the Polish demonstration, and his 
conversational rhetoric a thousand .times ; but 
those few brief words were to her the most 
magical and thrilling that ever fell from his lips. 
For once he had made a laconic speech, and 
probably it was as effective a speech as he ever 
deUvered. It was not, however, the last of the 
kind ; in a few days he made her another, more 
studied, more formal, — ^in fact, suflSciently de^ 
claratory not only of his sentiments, but his 
intentions. 

The chief difficulty he experienced was from 
the maiden herself, whose feelings towards him 
had long been those of Helena for the unworthy 
Bertram ; she felt that 

** In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must she be comforted, not in his sphere ; " 

she naturally feared that he mistook generosity 
for love ; and it was not until -after a siege of 
some duration, during which he gave every 
proof of the most ardent attachment, that she 
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at length yielded to his solemn declaration that 
her consent was necessary to his happiness. 

As to the difficulties on the part of his 
parents, who concurred in thinking him nothing 
short of a madman, it is hard to explain how he 
overcame them, except by obstinately following 
his own inclinations. 

His mother especially was mortified and 
enraged, at what she considered a mesalliance 
for a man of Reuben's promise, and the result of 
an abominable conspiracy among the Hopkinses 
and Harveys ; nor was her resentment in the 
least diminished, when Mr. Cox settled an 
annuity of two hundred a year and a pretty 
cottage on poor Mary, which made the prospects 
of the marriage less dismal than at first they 
seemed. 

But Mrs. Medlicott's indignation was not very 
unreasonable after all, considering the hopes she 
had cherished. She had dreamed of briUiant 
nuptials for her son, alliances with ministers 
sustained in office by his eloquence, with chan- 
cellors happy to connect themselves with the 
rising talent of the bar, or with milHonnaires only 
too well oflF to exchange a daughter with a 
hundred thousand pounds for a handsome 
young orator and a volume of speeches. All 
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these bubbles of love and vanity were burst, 
when Reuben flung down his gage to fortune, 
and became the daring husband of the hxc and 
fortuneless Mary Hopkins. In truth, however, 
Mary renounced more for him than he did for 
her, for she left not only her mother but the 
Meeting, when she became his wife ; whereas 
Reuben, far from giving up the world, was not 
two years married before he began to play a 
more prominent part in it 

During those two years he became the father 
of two children, and living entirely in London, 
increased his reputation and popularity among 
the Quakers enormously ; to such a degree, 
indeed, that his fame crossed the Atlantic to 
New York, and a deputation of American friends 
actually came to England, to invite him to visit 
and enHghten the new world. He was busily 
engaged in preparing a course of lectures, upon 
the elastic subject of popular education, when 
his plans were altered by domestic events, which 
led him to neglect the Americans for some 
years, and devote himself to his own countrymen. 
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